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Notes. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
i Notincs on “ Macseru.”—I, i. 7:— 
“There to meet with [——] Macbeth.” 
play of Macbeth was clearly not printed 
the authors MS. As clearly there is a 
wanting in this line, and in the place 
i. Capell’s great shows neither any allitera- 
cause nor anything else that would favour its 
b. Much less can it supply the word that 
ing, for these malignant hags, confident of 
Macbeth and destroying him body and 
ough the powers temporarily granted them 
it fiend masters and mistresses—though, to 
i truly, they only unconsciously carry out the 
is of these instigators of their thoughts—were 
# unlikely to be impressed by his successful 
and in their intercourse with one another, 
fall hope and expectancy as to the success of 
plot, call him “ great.” 
the “with” I was many years ago led to 
ure [Thane], but more lately I have given 
p, because I have found that Shakespeare's 
fity, Holinshead (or his other possible autho- 
this play, Bellenden), never uses “ Thane” 
& man’s name, but only in conjunction with 
fritorial title. Thus we find that Sinel and 
h were both Thanes of Glamis, never Thane 
or Thane Macbeth ; and so of other instances. 





Since then [thee] almost unconsciously suggested it- 
self, and consideration seems to me to confirm it. 
It places in the forefront, as is not uncommon with 
Shakespeare, the main point of the play, that 
which is to bring about all the rest. Its fiendish 
cry of triumph well sets forth, also, the devilishly 
malicious intents of these weird sibyls to lure an 
innocent man to his own perdition, while they at 
the same time thwart—as they hope and believe, 
by the destruction of Banquo and his line—the 
predestinate decree of Heaven that James VI., thus 
descended, shall succeed to the throne of Great 
Britain. 
I. iv. 35:— 
* Dun. My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 

In drops | of sorrow. | Sons, kins | men, thanes, 

And you whose places are the nearest, know.” 

There are in Shakespeare four-feet lines which 

read rhythmically, and we his readers, observing 
no hiatus either of sense or rhythm, accept them as 
intentionally made by the master. But can any 
one with an ear for rhythm—I ask but for one—can 
any such fail to perceive that here there is a break 
in the rhythm? Sidney Walker, who had an ex- 
cellent ear when theory and conjecture did not 
dull it, held the line to be “suspicious” ; only 
adding, however, “ It seems scarcely possible that 
sorrow should ever have been a trisyllable”—a 
want of belief shared, I should say, by all whose 
opinions are worth considering. To me the hiatus 
is, I may say, instinctively felt to be before thanes. 
Looking to the sense of the passage, it is the same. 
The old king, the present safety of the realm being 
secured, in performance of a pleasing duty—one 
involving its future safety—creates Malcolm Prince 
of Cumberland and his successor. In announcing 
a matter so important he addresses those present 
according to their rank—first his own sons ; next 
his kinsmen, Macbeth, Banquo, and others of the 
blood royal ; thirdly, his aristocracy, his thanes of 
noble blood ; lastly, those of lower rank or of the 
commonalty whose places are nearest his person, 
and who for that reason and because they are 
present are also to be witnesses of his solemn act. 
Now there are two adjectives used in this play as 
attributives to thanes—noble and worthy. Either 
suits the metre, but for the reason above men- 
tioned—that each class is addressed according to 
its precedency in rank—and also because there is 
more alliteration with kinsmen, I prefer “ [noble] 
thanes.” 


IL. i. 51:— 
* And wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep: [——] witchcraft celebrates,” 

That any—as did Knight, and formerly Collier— 
should defend this line ought to be sufficient proof 
that they are no authorities on Shakespeare’s or on 
any other poet’s versification. Scansion and rhythm 
require a syllable before witchcraft. Formerly I 
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had proposed [while], not knowing the emendation 
already made in the so-called Davenant version, 
the 1673 quarto—an emendation, I may add, 
that I learnt by reading this quarto before Fur- 
ness’s Macbeth came out. This emendation or 
addition is [now]—one far more impressive through 
its repetition from ]. 19 than either my [while] or 
Steevens’s prosaic sleep[er]. 


II. i. 64:— 

“ For it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven—or to hell.” 

Thus I would punctuate and speak it. The 
thought awakened by the sound of the bell in 
Macbeth’s mind—full, to the exclusion of aught 
else, of his own intents—is that it is Duncan’s 
knell. This is his first and his main thought; the “to 
heaven” is an accessory one, said as one would say 
on hearing of a blameless old man’s death, “ Well, 
he’s gone, gone to heaven; peace be with his soul !” 
But, as I take it, this thought of his victim’s blame- 
less life and the sound of the word heaven 
suggest to him by contrast his own deservings and 
position after death, and cause him, after a mo- 
mentary pause, and in a tone mingled with a self- 
reproaching bitterness, to add “or to hell.” Full, 
fall to overflowing of his own purpose, he is 
incapable of indulging in, much less of considering, 
the vexed and gordianly-knotted question how far 
Duncan’s unpreparedness, the consequence of this 
sudden and unexpected death, will affect his future 
well or ill being. 

II. ii, 16-17:— 

* Lady. 1 heard the Owle schreame, and the Crickets 


cry. 
Did not you speak ? 
Mach, When? 
Lady. Now. 
Macb. As I descended ?” 

The folios and the 1673 quarto give these lines 
thus, and evidently the speeches are wrongly dis- 
tributed. Hunter, having given “Did not you 
speak ?” to Macbeth, to whom it clearly belongs, 
gave “When? Now?”—the latter with a point 
of interrogation —to Lady Macbeth, and took 
away that point from Macbeth’s “ As I descended.” 
That which seemed and seems to me a more 
natural distribution I refrain from mentioning, for 
the Rev. F. G. Fleay, having had the same belief, 
has published it in the December number of the 
American Shakespeariana, p. 56. 

II. iv. 37 :— 

** Well, may you see things well done there,—adieu,— 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new |” 

Thus, or somewhat thus, should, I think, the 
former of these lines be pointed, the adiew being 
spoken, as it were, interjectionally, and the speaker 
continuing in the second line the sequence to the 
thought expressed in his first line up to the word 
there, This change of punctuation may seem to 
those of quicker apprehension unnecessary, but, 


judging by myself, it will be useful to the majority 
Until I perceived the true sequence I queried 
the word Lest, not seeing how it could follow, as it 
seems to follow, adieu. Br. Nicuotsox, 


“ ANTONY AND CLEopaTra,” II. vy, (6% §, xi 
362) :— 
“ Cleop. O, that his fault should make a knave of thee 
That art not what thou ’rt sure of ! get thee hence,” 

Read 
“ O, that his fault should make a knave of thee, 

That art not! What? thou’rt sure of’t? Get the 

hence,” 

Cleopatra has appealed to the messenger over 
and over again to withdraw his announcement of 
Antony’s marriage with Octavia :— 

“ Say ’tis not #0, a province I will give thee,” 

“Is he married ?” 

* The gods confound thee! dost thou hold there stil]!” 

* He is married?” 

“* He is married ?” 

The debated line is a corruption of yet one mor 
appeal. Unintelligible as it stands, it nevertheless 
is not obelized by the Globe editors. As they 
leave it unstigmatized we must credit them with 
the power to find a meaning in it which is satis. 
factory to them, and they are entitled to be heard 
in their own defence and that of the text. Onny 
own part I frankly admit that I can make nothing 
of it, and do not believe, after all attempts to vio- 
dicate it, that as unemended it admits of any in- 
terpretation which is worth dwelling upon, 

Thus far had I written before I had an oppor 
tunity of consulting the notes of the Cambridge 
editors. I own that I am shocked to find that the 
emendation which occurred to me independently, 
and which appears to me perfectly satisfactory, was 
adopted by Steevens upon a conjecture by Monck 
Mason near upon a century since (1793), but to 
this day is either pooh-poohed or ignored. Hadi- 
bras complained that sectaries seemed to thik 
that the final cause of creeds was to perpetuate 
acrimonious controversy, 

© As if divinity had catched 
The itch on purpose to be scratched.” 
Why will critics resolve to keep open at any cot 
the unhappy wounds which Shakespeare's texts 
deformed by, even when a certain saving remedy 
is offered to their hand? W. Warkiss Liorp. 





A Gossipine Letter or THE E/IGHTEENT 
Century.—The following letter, from the G 
dolphin MSS. in the British Museum, has no pa 
ticular historical or antiquarian importance, but! 
is an agreeable specimen of the gossip which th 
ladies in the reign of Queen Anne were in t 
habit of sending to their friends, and it sugges 
some delightful tableaux of the society of that ® 
teresting period. I have been unable to identi) 





the writer of the letter, who must bave had so 
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siderable sense of humour ; the casual mention of 
the Duke of Montrose’s admiration for Badminton 
gritten to the mother-in-law of its noble owner) 
ig an adroit piece of flattery. The letter is ad- 
dressed to Bridget, daughter of Sir Thomas Hyde, 
Bart, and wife of Peregrine, second Duke of 
leeds; she died 1722. The duchess seems to 
have been fond of letter-writing, and among her 
correspondents was Mrs. Van Homrigh, the mother 
of Swift’s Vanessa. 


I had not been so long, Madam, without doing my 
Self y* honour of writing to y" Grace ; but that I hoped 
yvast Number of People that are at present here, would 
have produced something more Entertaining than I find 
they do, but y* Dutchess of Mountague* Appears every 
day at y® Pump; with such Grave Airs that all our Beaux 
areas Sober as Statesmen : & y* Coquets are so demure 
we do not know them from y® Prudes. She has twice 
honour’'d Punch’s Theater” w*" her Presence ; and some- 
times sits in Harrison’s Room on y® Ball Nights. 

lady Hinchinbroke® danced once there; & so did 
lady Kath: Morris‘ & her Sister at 2 several times ; 
Nash being their partner when they danced. 

lady Ann Hervey’ plays Continusly at y* Card-Table, 
kao does Lady Preston*; who is here wt" her son y* 

g Lord Preston. It seems to be a very sickly child. 

The Duke of Montrose,» who Lodg’d in y* same House 
vy us,is just gone for Scotland after he had been to 
mikea Visit to Badminton' ; w*" his Servants tuld my 
Servant hee was in y* highest admiration of; & said it 
muy‘ finest Place he had ever seen. Thus, Madam, I 
have obey'd y* Grace’s Commands in Sending as Perfect 
m Account of this Place as Iam able, & if there had 
been any Witt sterring either Scandal or Commendation, 





* Mary, youngest daughter of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, and wife of John, second Duke of Montague. 
She was one of the toasts of the Kit Cats. The following 
verses in her honour on one of the club drinking glasses 
were from the pen of Charles, Earl of Halifax :— 

“Pairest and latest of the beauteous race, 

ng your parent’s wit, and her first blooming 

ace. 

Born with our liberties in William’s reign, 

Your eyes alone that liberty restrain.” 

aentallly Robert Powell's theatre, which was often 
& Bath. 


* Daughter of Alex. and Lady Anne Popham, and wife 
of Viscount Hinchingbrook, son of the second Earl of 
Sandwich, 

* Lady Catharine Morrice, daughter of Thomas, eighth 
Earl of Pembroke, and wife of Sir Nicholas Morrice, 
She had at this time four unmarried sisters, 

* Anne was then Queen of England, but Nash was 
“King of Bath.” Beau Nash is too well known to need 
description, 

‘lady Anne Hervey, daughter of the firat Earl of 
Bristol and sister of John, Lord Hervey, the “ Sporus ” of 
Pope's satire. She died unmarried (a proper punishment 
hy - devotion to the gambling table) at a great age 

sil, 

* Mary, daughter and coheir of Marmaduke Duke, 

» and wife of Edward Graham, second Viscount 
Preston, The sickly child was the third viscount. He 
married Anne, daughter of Thos, Cox, of London, and 
died 1739 without issue, when the title became extinct. 

* James, fourth Marquis and first Duke of Montrose. 
He died 1742, 

' The seat of the Duke of Beaufort. 





| 
I would not have omitted it; for lampoons used always 


| to be y° Growth of y*® Place: but I don’t know how it is, 
| for tho’ we have Poets among us & they drink the Waters 

regularly; yet it seems it does not Inspire them, I have 
| room to say no more but y** I am, Madam, 

Y* Grace’s most Oblig’d & most Obedient 
serv™ Bb, Wricut, 
Bath. May 30 1713. 
I beg my duty to the Dutchess of Beaufort) and Lady 
| Bridget*. 
F, G. 


“Dictionary oF Nationat Biograpuy,” 
Vou. Il.: Norrs anp Correcrions (see ante, 
p. 105).— 

P. 50 b, for “ (Holderness) vii. 362, 364" read ii, 362, 
364. 

P, 54a, for “ Netherdale” read Nidderdale. 

P, 94a, b, for “ Badesdale”’ read Badeslade ? 

P. 117 a, 1. 31, for “ pubished ” read published. 

P. 118, Thomas James Arnold. See “ N. & Q.,” 5th 8, 
vii. 420. 

P. 121a, b, for “ Catholic” read Roman Catholic. 

P. 161, John Asgill. See Taylor's Leeds Worthies, ii. 
1867, p. 577, and reff. there. 

P. 169, Thomas Ashe. See “N. & Q.,” 4% 8, ii. 340, 
449, 594. 

P. 190 a, for ‘a tower” read the tower. 

P. 217 a, for “ Niniveh ” read Nineveh ? 

Pp. 222, 223, the Desc iption of the Nuw 
1831, is assigned to two authors. 

P. 225, Miles Atkinson. See Pearson's Life of Hey, 
1827, ii. 113; Memoir of Rev. Tho. Dykes, 1849, p. 74; 
and an account of him in Taylor’s Leeds Worthiez, 1865, 

. 242. 

P, 226 b, for ‘‘ within the bounds of the city of York” 
read in the ainsty of York (it is thirteen miles from York 
city). 

P. 227 a, for “ Hensington ” read Bensiagton ? 

P. 233, Charles Atmore, He died July 1, not June 30. 
See Sketch of his life, by John 8. Stamp, 1845; memoir 
prefixed to his Methodist Memorial, 1571; Stevenson's 
City Road Chapel, 1872, p. 411, &c. He also issued 
editions of Oliver Heywood'’s Family Altar, 1807, and of 
Dr. 8. Chandler's Hist. of Persecution, 1813, The latter 
contains an account of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, in opposing 
which Atmore was very active. 

P, 264 a, b, for “ Hicks ” read ZHickes. 

P, 283 a, Rigby. Is Lancashire meant? 
Bigby are in Lincolnshire. 

P. 292a, Cottingham. The county should be named, 
whether York or Northampton. 

Pp. 321 b, 323 a, for “ Libscomb’s” read Lipscomb’s. 

Pp. 362 a, 438 a, for “ Whitfield” read Whitefield. 

P. 362, John Bacon (d. 1799). His Evangelical dis- 
position and his friendship with his biographer Cecil are 


Process, 


Rigsby and 


J Mary, daughter of the second Duke of Leeds, and third 
wife of Henry, second Duke of Beaufort. She survived 
the duke, and married secondly Cochran, Earl of Dun- 
donald. She died 1721. The Duke of Beaufort belonged 
to Bolingbroke’s Society of Brothers. 

k Lady Bridget Osborne, eldest sister of the Duchess 
of Beaufort. She was married the following year to the 
Rev. Mr. Williams. It wasaclandestine match. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. John Hall, who 
afterwards made a false affidavit that he knew nothing 
of the marriage, The original affidavit is among the 
Godolphin MSS. Lady Bridget was subsequently recon- 
ciled to her parents, who obtained a prebendaryship for 
Mr, Williams, 
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illustrated by the fact that he was one of the earliest 
and one of the few lay members of the Eclectic Society, 
and introduced discussions at the meetings (Zelectic 
Notes, 1856, pp. 1, 3, 12, 17, 180. He died Aug. 7). 

P. 403 a, for “ Barnaby ” read Barmby. 

P. 4ll a, Gillingham is not in Yorkshire. 

P, 411, Samuel Bailey. Notice should be taken of the 
important communications in “ N. & Q.,” especially 4t 
8. xi. 384 and 5 8. ix. 182 (a long and careful biblio- 
graphy). 

P. 424 a, for “ legitimatised " read legitimated. 

P. 439, Edward Baines, See Taylor's Leeds Worthies, 
1865, p. 435. 

P. 439, Matthew Talbot Baines. Soe Taylor's Leeds 
Worthies, 1865, p. 482, and reff. there. 

P. 440, Peter Augustine Baines, His printed sermon 
at the dedication of a chapel at Bradford, Yorkshire, 
July 27, 1825, provoked a reply from the Rev, Wm. Pot- 
chett, Grantham, 1826. 

No attempt has been made in the Dictionary 
to give the modern spelling of names of places in 
passages which do not pretend to be quotations, 
e.g., p. 50b, “Headon” for Hedon; p. 248b, 
“Gevendale” for Givendale; p. 404a, “ Chal- 
marton” for Chelmorton; and many others. 

we & we 


A Directory or Seconp-HAND BooKsELuers. 
—Some months ago I proposed in the columns of 
the Bibliographer (and repeated my proposition in 
the first or second number of Book-lore) the publica- 
tion of a directory of second-hand boooksellers in 
a cheap and portable form. I asked the readers of 
those magazines to supply me with lists for the 
towns or places in which they might reside, and 
promised to publish a first edition of the directory 
so soon as I received 100 lists. 

The desirability and usefulness of such a pub- 
lication must be obvious to all interested in old 
literature or engaged in almost any branch of 
literary work ; and it would be, doubtless, highly 
beneficial to the trade. Tardy progress has as yet 
been made through the medium of the publications 
mentioned above. I have consequently thought it 
desirable to submit my intention and repeat my 
request to the world of letters—or, at all events, to 
as much of it as can be reached through any publi- 
cation of the present day—in the columns of your 
valuable paper. Up to the present time I have 
received lists from the following towns: Aberdeen, 
Bath, Bedford, Birmingham, Brighton, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cheltenham, Chester, Coventry, Croy- 
don, Derby, Durham, Edinburgh, Exeter, Glasgow, 
Gloucester, Hull, Ipswich, Leamington, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Liverpool, Manchester, Newark, Notting- 
ham, Oxford, Pembroke, Plymouth, Reading, 
Rochdale, Rugby, Salisbury, Scarborough, Torquay, 
Worcester, Worksop, York. Arrn. GyYLes. 

Waterloo Crescent, Nottingham. 


Derogz AND DerogtAna.—There are few Eng- 
lishmen who have not a sort of filial reverence 
for the author of Robinson Crusoe, but Mr. James 


Crossley, the second portion of whose library is to be ' 





sold by Messrs. Sotheby on the 11th of this month 
must have felt even greater admiration for Defoe 
than the majority of his countrymen, for probably 
no private individual had ever collected so many 
of his works and books relating to them. They 
extend to no fewer than 114 lots of from one to 
thirty-one volumes, many of which contain a large 
number of tracts bound up into a volume, The 
same may be said of many of Mr. Crossley’s collec. 
tions of rare books and tracts on other subjects; 
but space will not allow of doing more than calling 
attention to this, as there are 3,119 lots in the 
catalogue of eleven days’ sale. 
Ratrn N. James, 


Rosert Gitrittay.—lIn his entertaining and 
valuable book The Maclise Portrait Gallery the 
late Mr. Bates mentions (p. 84) “ Robert Gil- 
fillan’s Gallery of Literary Portraits.” The in. 
tention, of course, was to refer to a work that was 
very well known in the last generation, written by 
the Rev. George Gilfillan, Dundee. Mr. Bates 
knew the correct name of the author, to whom he 
elsewhere refers, but his slip of the pen in this 
particular place might possibly lead to some con- 
fusion. Robert Gilfillan is one of the sweet minor 
singers of Scotland, and is fully represented in 
the unique and interesting collection entitled 
Whistle Binkie. He was a native of Dunfermline, 
learned to be a cooper in Leith, then served asa 
shopman for several years in Dunfermline, after 
which he returned to Leith, where he spent the 
remainder of his days, first as a clerk to a wine 
merchant, and then as collector of police rates. 
Born in 1798, Gilfillan died in 1850. He is the 
author of numerous lyrics, humorous and pathetic, 
one of which—an emigrant’s wail, entitled Why 
left I my Hame ?—is remarkable for its purity of 
tone and its exquisite tenderness. 

Tuomas Barye. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Georce Witner.—In Mr. Swinburne’s interest- 
ing article on “Charles Lamb and George Wither,’ 
which appeared in the Nineteenth Century for 
January last, some remarks are made on the lines 
in Abuses Stript and Whipt :— 

“ And not beholding be 

To Pyren for his hospitality.” 
This puzzled Dr. Nott, and he asked, “ Who is 
he?” Lamb’s answer was, “ Wither has here 
made a masculine of Pirene, the Muse’s [sic] foun- 
tain. C.L.” Mr. Swinburne says: “ If this be 
the meaning, surely the word ‘his’ is a simple and 
obvious misprint for ‘her,’” and he suggests in 4 
note that “ Pyren” may “possibly be a misprint for 
Hiero, the royal patron of poets, who had left their 
country for his court.” With deference to the 
shade of Lamb and to Mr. Swinburne (may his 
shadow never grow less), I would remark that 
neither seems to be exactly right. Pyren is plainly 
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Pirene, or Peirene, the well near Corinth at which 
Pegasus was drinking when surprised and caught 
by Bellerophon, and which was made sacred to the 
Muses. The conversion of Peirene into Pyren is 
exactly ‘analogous to that by which the Seirenes 
became Syrens with seventeenth century (and 
oeasionally nineteenth century) writers. But 
Wither did not make a masculine of Peirene. A 
funtain being a neuter in English, he left it so. 
When Wither published the satire in 1613, the 
ewployment of the Anglo-Saxon genitive his for its 
vas the rule rather than the exception, as every 
reader of Shakespeare will remember. In the 
English of the present day the lines would run :— 

“* And not beholding be 

To Piren for its hospitality,” 

WwW. FF, 

Calcutta. 

ExTRAORDINARY Press Errors.—To the editor 
of old texts it is most instructive to know that 
besides those misprints which belong to defined 
dasses, there are many which are not only 
erroneous, but erratic, and to study the known or 
probable sources whence they spring. Some future 
day I may return to the former kind of misprints, 
of which I have made a large and classified collec- 
tion, At present, however, I wish to call attention 
to the latter exclusively. 

1, I have just read the proof of an article for 
next month’s issue of a well-known serial. Here I 
found the following remarkable clause : “ As to the 
weaning of the sapironére,” &c. Only think of the 
philologival acumen which would have been em- 
ployed upon that word if it had been found in 
Shakespeare! After all it is but the compositor’s 
interpretation of the word in the manuscript, and 
that was “expression.” In the same proof the word 
“Guild” is set up Dutch. 

2, In a Glasgow paper of February 20, 1882, in 
a report of Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Mr. Brad- 
laugh, it is said, “ He was not prepared with any 
other measure — nronose.” This, of course, is a 
representation of “‘ to propose.” 

3. The Academy of November 13, 1883, quotes 
fom the Scotsman of the 6th, in a report of a 
lecture by Mr. J, Russell Lowell, the misprint of 
minister for “ lunatic.” 

4. A number of the Guardian of 1883 reviews a 
book under this title, ‘ Responses to the Command- 
ments, By George C,. Mrut a-b niS, Organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.” As it is hardly credible that 
this strange jumble could have been set up for 
“John Stainer, Mus. Doc.,” I am quite unable to 
account fo it. 

In No, 2, the two n’s are simply p’s that have 
lost their tails. C. M. I. 

Atheneum Club, 


_ Scuacumarr : Curcxmatr.—Dr. F. Bech gives 
h “ae anes 
in the programme of the Zeitz-gymnasium for 








1882-3 extracts from a Latin commentary to 
Granum Sinapis, and one of these contains an 
account of the invention of chess which is new to 
me, aud probably to some of the readers of 
“N.& Q.” It runs as follows :— 

“Erat imperator quidam in regione Lagada, quem 
vulgus illius regionis ymorlium appellabat cuius imperio 
triginta reges subditi erant. Ipse vero habebat filium 
nomine Schakum, quem misit pater cum exercitu in 
remotam regionem, ut eam sibi subjugaret. Cum autem 
perrexieset et appropinquaret muro ciuitatis ut pugnaret, 
percussus est a fundibulariis et mortuus est, Cumque 
recederet exercitus et nemo auderet nunciare patri 
mortem filii, quidem vir sapiens, dictus rex Babilonie 
maioris nomine Sethon, quingentos bhabens filios, omnes 
ductos ad prelium, excogitauit ludum, cui imposuit 
nomen schakum, et ostendit imperatori et dixit : domine, 
videte iocum, cui nunquam similem vidistis! Cumque 
imperator inspiceret, ceperunt filii ludere. Cum vero 
rex Sethon insinuasset et dixisset: domine senior, in 
isto loco iam erit mortuus (mattus*) Schatus/ dixit im- 
perator: forsan filius meus mortuus est nomine Schakus ? 
Respondit rex Sethon: vos ipse dixistis, quod mortuus 
est. Tunc exposuit ei ordinem rei. Cui imperator: da ergo 
consilium, quomodo possim vindicare fillum meum, Ac 
ille ordinato exercitu preeuntibus pedibus iuxta disposi- 
cionem ludi hostes inuasit et occidit. Cui imperator 
ambas tabulas ludi nummis aureya (ut ipse petierat pro 
mercede) impleuit. Sed penitencia ductus imperator, 
quod tantam ei dedisset pecuniam, bellum sibi indixit. 
Rex autem Sethon convocatis quingentis filiis se defendit 
et imperatorem occidit, suos autem quingentos filios reges 
fecit, adjectis sibi insuper triginta regibus quos imperator 
sub se habuit,” 

H. H. 


Manchester. 


Tae “Sir Pact Pinpar.”—I remember, on 
leaving, many years ago (about 1844), the Shore- 
ditch terminus of what was then styled the Eastern 
Counties Railway, passing a tavern of this name 
on my way to the City, and wondering who had 
conferred his name upon it; in other words, Who 
was Sir Paul Pindar, whose city mansion the hos- 
telry had presumably been ; and in whose reign did 
he flourish ? 

For many years the existence of the place had 
been forgotten, until, taking up the Datly News of 
Monday, March 9, my eye fell upon a short lead- 
ing article on Sir Paul Pindar, and on his old 
dwelling in Bishopsgate Street, London, the re- 
moval of which is contemplated, as the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers have reported it to be “a dan- 
gerous structure.” The article proceeds to tell us 
that Sir Paul Pindar was a Northamptonshire man 
by birth (he was, I believe, born at Welling- 
borough, and gave the communion plate to the 
church of that town), and flourished in the days of 
James J. and Charles I. We are also told, on the 
same authority, that he was British Ambassador at 
the Court of Turkey for nine years, and brought 
home with him a diamond worth 30,000I1., which 
James I, wanted to buy on credit. He was 


* Written by a later hand above “ mortuus,”’ 
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knighted by James L, and is said to have laid out 
no less than 1,900/. on old St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The diamond seems ultimately to have become the 
property of the Crown in the days of Charles I.— 
probably, as suggested, on credit—and Sir Paul 
died in difficulties. The only allusion to him and 
his affairs in “ N. & Q.” appears to be 3° S. xii. 
287, where a query was asked concerning the exist- 
ence of this diamond among the Crown jewels. 
Can any correspondent give information concern- 
ing Sir Paul Pindar, who seems not to have been 
“in the roll of common men” of his day and 
generation, and mention whether his dwelling, now 
most likely soon to be swept away and replaced by 
a modern structure, contains any relics of the past ? 
Surely some photographs ought to be taken of the 
quaint old fabric, with its elaborate front and 
small-paned windows, filled with “ quarrels,” as dia- 
mond-shaped panes of glass were called in those 
days. Though now a mere tavern, it must be of 
considerable antiquity, and must have escaped 
the great Fire of London in 1666. 

Had Pope in his mind’s eye Sir Paul Pindar as 
a prototype when he immortalized Sir Balaam, in 
his Moral Essays, who “kept the diamond, and 
the rogue was bit ”?—though I am, of course, aware 
that such a suggestion would involve some diffi- 
culties, both as to the time and place of the occur- 
rence, for Sir Balaam is said to have dwelt “ where 
London’s column pointing to the skies” is situated, 
and consequently to have lived after the great 
Fire of London in 1666. Though the birth of Sir 
Paul is claimed by Northamptonshire, he probably 
attained civic honours in London. His name, 
however, does not appear in the list of Lord 
Mayors. Did he leave any descendants ?—for the 
nante Pindar is of rare occurrence. The name 
Pinder is, indeed, frequently met with, the deri- 
vation of which is, of course, a poinder=an im- 
pounder of cattle. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Diat Insceaiption.—The following was given 
to me by a friend, now dead, and all that he knew 
about it was that it had been copied from an in- 
scription on the modern timepiece of a manufac- 
turer at Manchester, of whose name he was igno- 
rant, It is not in Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s collection of 
dial inscriptions, and as it is superior to any con- 
tained in that collection, it deserves publication ; 

* Trrevocabilis 
Labitur hora; 
Nulli optabilis 
Dabitur mora ; 
Ne sis inutilis, 
Semper labora ; 
Ne tu sis futilis, 
Vigila, ora.” 





If any definite information can be given with 


regard to the inscription, its communication in| - 


“N. & Q.” is requested, The rhymes might be | 


increased by the insertion of the two following 
lines after the first four :— 
“ Deus placabilis, 
Vitia plora.” 
W. J. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Dickens Biptiocrarpuy.—I should be glad to 
know whether certain occasional articles of Charles 
Dickens’s have ever been collected in any other 
form than in vol. xi. of the “Charles Dickens 
Edition” * At the same time I should like to 
notice a mistake common among Charles Dickens 
bibliographers, which asserts that vol. xiii. of the 
same series, 1868, is the edition first containing 
eleven additional articles by the “ Uncommercial 
Traveller,” besides the seventeen essays published 
in the original edition of 1860. As a matter of 
fact, these additional articles first appeared in the 
popular double-columned edition of 1866. In 
reference to the same subject, am I right in sup. 
posing that the first complete edition of the Un. 
commercial Traveller, with eight additional essays, 
making in all thirty-six, is the volume of the 
* Tilustrated Library Edition” issued in 1875 with 
the same title? Possibly I may be travelling 
over well-known ground, otherwise the subject is 
worth consideration, as the articles in question 
are, so to speak, the raw material of Charles 
Dickens’s more finished works, and illustrate his 
method of collecting information better than apy 
other part of his writings. C. H. G. 


Cacrca Prate.—The Somerset Arche 
logical Society have issued circulars to all the 
incumbents in the diocese, asking them to give 
particulars of the plate in their churches—date, 
shape, &c. In these returns they have no record 
of an earlier date than 1570, but several about 
that time. Can any one refer to an Order in 
Council or episcopal order to the clergy to procure 
plate for the communion service about that time! 
The older plate is supposed to have been called in, 
as tending to superstition, in King Edward VI's 
time. C. J. T. 


Frexcn Moyvumentat Erricres.—In one of 
the galleries of the Chateau of Versailles there are 
a number of monumental figures of distinguished 
nobles and ladies which have been placed on altat 
tombs and seem to have been reproduced ia 
plaster for this gallery. They appeared to be of 
earlier date than (say) 1550. But what struck me 
as very curious was that the animal figures (asually 


* American Notes and Reprinted Pieces, 8vo. 1869, 
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fund in English monuments as supporting the 
fet) were not in that position, but represented as 
danding on the legs of the effigy, about a few 
inches above the ankles. Has this peculiarity been 
eer found in English effigies ? 

I. W. Harpmay. 


Lapy Wentworta : Lavy Srrarrorp.—In the 
dtheneum, August 28, 1880, article “‘ Private 
Collections of England,” a portrait by Van- 
iyck, at Wentworth House, is described as being 
of Arabella, Strafford’s second wife, “a noble 
gecimen of a comparatively late date.” Now 
Vandyck only paid a brief visit to England in 
131—he did not settle here until 1632—and 
Arabella, Lady Wentworth, died in October, 1631. 
Dates make it, therefore, almost impossible that 
this can be a portrait of that lady. It seems more 
pobable that it is a picture of her successor, Eliza- 
beth Rhodes, Lady Strafford. Perhaps some 
rmader of “ N. & Q.” who has access to this col- 
ketion of paintings may, by comparing this pic- 
ture with one of Lady Wentworth at Wentworth 
House (Atheneum, August 21, 1880), explain the 
difficulty. 

Of this Arabella, Lady Wentworth, can any- 
thing be learnt beyond what is contained in Rad- 
diffe’s brief eulogy, the allusions to her in The 
Sirafford Letters, and the account of her death in 
Ihe Fairfax Correspondence ? 

Of Elizabeth, Lady Strafford, are there any 
eters extant— printed or unprinted—besides the 
three letters published in The Rawdon Papers ? 

FRANCESCA. 

Wixe.—Was Egypt ever famous for its wine? 
Redding does not mention it. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Watch or Dr. Jounson.—I shall be much 
obliged if any of your readers cen give me any in- 
formation respecting the watch of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson beyond what is stated in Boswell’s Life, 
ud if it is known in whose possession it is. 

Octavius Moreay. 

The Friars, Newport, Monmouthshire, 


Ticazorye Dotr.—Will any of your readers 
kindly give me any information respecting the 
origin of the “ Tichborne dole” ? 

Joun Taytor. 


licexce ro Travet.—In a justice’s note-book, 
tmp. Jac. I., I find the following entry in 
January, 1612 :-—“ Sett my hande and seale to a 
lense for Mr, Copley to travayle to Rushey & 
london & Middlesex fur 6 monthes which license 


vs broughte to me under the hande & seale of | 


t. Evelyn (another Justice) testifyeing that he 
had taken his othe before him.” A similar licence 
8 granted to the same person in October, 1615, 
0 travel for six months, 
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inform me if this was a usual practice at that 
time? The grantee was of a good family, living at 
Gatton, but was, I believe, a Papist, and perhaps 
the stringent edicts of that reign against “recusants” 
may throw some light upon the inquiry. 

G. Leveson Gower. 

Titsey Place, 

Portrait or St. Jerome.—In what collection 
or where is the original picture or portrait of St. 
Jerome by Albert Diirer? Ocravius Moreay. 

The Friars, Newport, Monmouthshire. 


Mites Corset’s Monument at SprowstTon, 
NorrotK.—In the Beauties of England and 
Wales, vol. xi., 1811, occurs the following para- 
graph :— 

“In the Church of Sprowston is a mural marble 
monument, with figures of Miles Corbet, Esq., his two 
wives, kc, He died June 19th, 1607, and had been one 
of the Registrars in Chancery...... He was also......one of 
the Judges who joined in (signing) the warrant for the 
execution of King Charles. At the Restoration he fled 
to Holland, where he was pursued and taken, and in 1661 
was executed as a traitor.” 

It occurs to me to ask how, if he died in 1607, he 
could also have been executed in 1661. Is it thus 
that topographical history is written ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Hamstett.—Can you please inform me, through 
the columns of your journal, what is the origin 
and signification of the family name of Ham- 
blett ? Has it any relation to Holmblad (Danish) ? 

AAND. 


Botanic Garpex, Caetsea.—Who was the 
head gardener there, a Mr. A., in the first quarter 
of this century ? C. A. Warp. 


Dukes or Bracanza.—Can any of your readers 
refer me to an account of the descendants of 
Emanuel Joachim Alvarez de Toledo, Portugal, &c., 
Count of Oropesa, &c., Marquis of Flechilla, &c., 
and Charles V.’s prime minister, who died April 1, 
1709, having had a son and two daughters, of whom 
the elder was wife of Emanuel Gaspar, Marquis of 
Belmonte ? TRUTH. 


GuineEa-Pic.—Can any one give me the proper 
meaning of this term? Ofcourse I do not allude 
to the well-known little quadruped so called ; and 
I may add, in order to save needless correspondence, 
that I do not not want to be referred to Dr. Brewer's 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, where, as in 
two other works of a similar kind, the definition 


given is certainly not correct—at all events 


if the term is ever applied nowadays in the 
sense there given (which I have reason to doubt), 
it is not the sense in which it was originally 


| used, viz, to denote a certain class of young lads 
| who went out without money in their pockets to 


Can any of your readers | seek their fortunes in the East Indies. 


F, N, 
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MareiacGe Licences.—Mr. J. 8. Bury, writing 
on this subject at 3° §. iii, 360, says, “‘ Some 
thirty years since I compiled a volume of marriages 
solemnized in various proprietary and other chapels 
in and about London.” Where can this volume 
now be found? It is, I presume, a MS. 

Georce W. MarsHALt. 


RerormeD Breviary or CarDINAL Quianon. 
—Can any of your readers give information as to 
the existence of a copy of the first edition of this 
work, which was published in 1535 or 1536? Copies 
of later editions may be frequently found ; but I 
have failed in discovering one of the first. 

E. B. 

Travet.—I should be much obliged if any of 
your correspondents could tell me when and by 
whom “ travel” or “ travail” was first used in the 
sense of journeying. It is so used in the Autho- 
rized Version of 1611. Shakespeare uses the two 
forms of spelling indiscriminately. 

A, Hirptstey Sairu. 

Catwick Rectory, Hull. 


Scares.—Gilbert White writes to the Honour- 
able Daines Barrington (The Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne, London, 1789, p. 163):— 
“ Mr. Ray used to visit a family just at the foot of 
these hills, and was so ravished with the prospect 
from Plumpton-plain, near Lewes, that he mentions 
those scapes in his Wisdom of God in the Works of 
Creation with the utmost satisfaction, and thinks 
them equal to anything he had seen in the finest 
parts of Europe.” The “ scapes” are described to 
be “the wild or weald on the one hand, and the 
broad downs and sea on the other.” Is the word 
scape of frequent occurrence ; and where does it 
occur? Prof. Skeat does not give the word apart 
from “ Land-scape.” Wm. Cooke, F.S.A. 


Drinkinec iN RemMemMBrance oF THE Deap. 
—In the year 1713 (Lowndes says 1715) the 
Bishop of Cork (Peter Browne) published a dis- 
course Of Drinking in Remembrance of the Dead ; 
and in the following year was published An Ex- 
amination of the foregoing by “A Country Curate 
in Ireland.” Can any reader of “N. & Q.” help 
me to find the name of the author of the latter 
work ? W. G. B. Pace. 

Hull, 


Devereux Famity.—In the preface te Brewer's 
Beauties of Ireland (London, 1825) the author ex- 
presses his obligations to Col. Hervey de Mont- 
morency for giving him access to “his extensive 
topographical collections,” ‘‘ comprising circum- 
stances of local and genealogical history,” and in a 
note, vol. i. p. 355, the author says, “ We present 
some extracts from a genealogical account of this 
ancient family [Devereux] communicated by the 
Chevalier de Montmorency,” &c. Have these 





collections of the Chevalier de Montmorency ever 
been published ; and can the genealogical accoupy 
relating to the Devereux family be obtained cop. 
plete and unabridged? Did James Edward De. 
vereux, of Carigmenan, Esq., referred to by Brewer 
as chief of that name in Ireland, leave any issue. 
and are any of his descendants now living? |) 
Archdall’s Monasticon Hibernicon reference js 
made to “ Devereux’s papers, in Pocock’s colle. 
tion.” Have these papers ever been published, 
or are they now accessible in any form ? 
Sueparp Deverevx Gizpert, 
65, Equitable Building, Boston, U.S, 


Autuors or Quotations Wanrep.— 
“To One Iil-mated. 
* We all wish many things undone 
Which now the heart lies heavy on. 
You should, indeed, have longer tarried 
By the roadside before you married, 
And other flowers have plucked in jest 
Before you singled out your best ; 
Many have left the search with sighs 
Who sought for hearts and found but eyes; 
The brightest stars are not the best 
To follow on the way to rest.” 
I have this in an old common-place book of mine, dated 
Edinburgh, 1864, with “ Walter Savage Landor” below 
it; but I cannot find the lines in Landov’s Life and 
Works, by John Forster, 8 vols, (London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1876). Can any of your readers kindly give me the 
correct reference ! J. B, Fusmrya, 
“ He came, but valour so had fired his eye, 
And such a falchion glittered on his thigh, 
That, by the gods, with such a load of steel, 
I thought he came te murder,—not to heal!” 
W. ¢. W. 
“ Could those days but come again, with their thorns and 
flowers, 
I would give the hopes of years for those bygone 
hours.” 
The above is the refrain of an old song I recollect; an! 
when I was a boy it was said to be by Mrs, Hemans; but 
I cannot find it in any edition of her poems, W, & 
“The hearers perplexed 
"Twixt the two to determine ; 
‘ Watch and pray,’ says the text, 
‘ Go to sleep,’ says the sermon.” 
J. F. Ouiver, M.D. 


Replies. 
THE CHURCHES OF YORK. 
(6% S. xi. 403.) 

In saying that among English cities and tows 
York enjoys “the distinction of not being d* 
tinguished,” A. J. M. abandons in favour of epigram 
the shrewd common sense usually not inconspicuous 
in what he writes. A place, I take it, becomes dit 
tinguished by being the scene of historical evens; 
by possessing features of interest, natural or artl- 
ficial; by being connected with the lives of met 
of mark, whether they were actually born there « 
otherwise. On all these grounds York has som 
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aim to distinction. To do more than assert the 
fact would be to take up the precious space of 
“N, & Q.” by recounting things quite generally 
knowh. As to A. J. M.’s statement that since 
735 no Englishman of the first or second rank 
has been born in York, one has not to go very far 
back to come on Flaxman and Etty. Flaxman 
must certainly be placed in the first, Etty perhaps 
in the second rank ; though I observe that a recent 
writer says of him, “In feeling and skill as a 
colourist he has scarcely been equalled by any 
other English artist.” He, at any rate, never 
showed any sign of resentment against his birth- 
place for not having made him other than he was, 
and he loved her to his life’s end, lamenting, as 
A. J. M. and scores of us are now doing, that his 
fellow citizens showed such scant respect for their 
heritage of architectural treasure, and wrought 
evil irreparable as a sacrifice to progress. 

Perhaps there is greater damage done to ancient 
buildings in York than in most other places only 
because there is more abundant material to work 
on; or perhaps use has deadened the eyes of its 
inhabitants to architectural beauties, and made 
them insensible of that which is charming to 
the unaccustomed gaze. Whatever the cause, the 
tect is fearful to contemplate; and if the 
threatened destruction—A. J. M. has fitly chosen 
his word—destruction of churches be carried out, 
the minster and walls apart, “Ichabod” may, 
indeed, be written at the head of all the streets. 
The archbishop and his committee (settlers, for the 
most part, I believe) will not, however, have their 
own way nem. con. The Society of Antiquaries 
is on the watch, the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings is on the alert, and there are 
signs, even in York itself, of a spirit of opposition, 
us refreshing as it is novel, to the proposed utilita- 
rian sweep of so much that is “lovely and of good 
report.” If A. J. M. can do anything to strengthen 
the hands of those who wish to keep their old 
churches, let him do it without waiting to have his 
iid formally solicited ; let him do it for his own sake, 
and for the sake of those that shall come after. 
The tone of his remarks is hardly that which 
would move a York man to ask a favour of him. 

St. Swirnr. 


; It will be gratifying to the conductors of 
N. & Q.,” whatever it may be to their cynical 
correspondent A. J. M., to know that this publi- 
tation is regularly seen and read in what he 
tvidently regards as a very benighted city. In 
course of my weekly reading of this periodical 
Thave met with your correspondent’s communica- 
tion on the above subject, and this I will venture 
fo assert is based on misrepresentation and ex- 
aggeration. It is not true that eleven ancient 
parish churches are scheduled for destruction, as 
4. J. M. has been “ credibly informed”; and I 
very much question in the long run whether even 





one will be destroyed, or even disused, or erected 
elsewhere. Other “credibly informed” people, I 
find, have made similar misrepresentations, and at 
a meeting held in York on Saturday evening last 
by the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings this false impression was pointed out and 
removed. On that occasion it was shown that if 
even the scheme which has been prepared by a com- 
mittee of York gentlemen were carried out, it would 
only involve the partial closing of six churches, 
instead of eleven; but before this could be done 
an Act of Parliament would have to be obtained, 
and I very much doubt whether anything of the 
kind will be proceeded with in these days of church 
defence, protection, and restoration. It is just 
possible that the fine old parish church of St. Crux, 
in the Pavement, may have to be partly removed. 
It has been condemned as unsafe, and has been 
already, to some extent, pulled down. What may 
be its ultimate fate it is impossible at present to 
state, but it is a fact that a considerable sum has 
been promised for its restoration, and the parish- 
ioners are not without hopes of seeing it restored. 
Such, briefly, are a few of the facts. I might 
add much more, but I do not wish unduly to 
encroach on your pages by extraneous matter such 
as your correspondent introduces. For instance, 
what have his sneering remarks about York not 
being noted as the birthplace of distinguished men 
to do with the question which he raises? And 
then he descants on what has been done in the 
way of destruction and spoliation in York, giving 
as one instance the gutting of “the Elizabethan 
mansion of the Sinclairs in Coney Street.” I have 
searched Drake in vain for such a mansion, and 
all that I can make out respecting “the Sinclairs” 
is that a recorder of that name lived last century 
in a house in that street, and that it contained in 
some of its rooms some old plaster work, some of 
which remains there still. But if a private indi- 
vidual chooses to “gut” his house, why are the 
citizens of York to be accused of vandalism? But 
I forbear to follow your correspondent through his 
assertions, merely adding, by way of conclusion, 
that there are few, if any, cities or boroughs of the 
kingdom which have of late years done more for 
the preservation of their antiquities than York. 
Just now we are expending a large sum of money 
in repairing the city walls, and before long we 
hope to see them completely restored and acces- 
sible to the public. > Fe 
Rooxs 1n Irary (6% §. xi. 169, 298).—With 
regard to the proof in favour of rooks in Italy 
derived from Virgil, at the last reference, it 
depends solely on the one passage (G@eorgics, i. 382) 
where the quality of gregariousness in the genus 
corvus is incidentally introduced. The second 
passage quoted, like the others not quoted, may 
allude equally well to crows, rooks, or ravens. 
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But it is curious to note the random shots 
of various translators. The French seem pretty 
uniformly to translate cornix by corneille, and 
corvus by corbeau (making no distinction between 
crow and rook). Similarly for Italians corniz is 
cornacchia, and corvus is corvo. Even in the 
dialects this is the same. Here is the Nea- 
politan :— 
** N’aserzeto de cuorve da magnare, 
Se parte.” Georgies, i. 382. 
and 
** Li cuorve pure rapeno la vocca 
La canna stregnono, e da fore nu’ esce 
Quattro o tre bote la voce de brocca 
Che reprecanno spisso te stordesce,.” 
Georgies, i. 410. 
and in v. 388 cornix is rendered ccornacchia.* 

But English translators have a richer vocabulary 
to deal with, and this is how they use it, e.g. 
Dryden :— 

1. £., i. 18 (corniz) :— 
* And the hoarse raven on the blasted bough.” 
2. E., ix. 15 (also cornix) :— 
“The croak 
Of an old raven from a hollow oak.” 
3. G., i. 382 (corvorum) :— 

** Iluge tlocks of rising rooks forsake their food.” 

4. G., i. 388 (corniz) :— 
“« The crow with clamorous cries the shower demands.” 
G., i. 410 (corvi) :— 
“ Then thrice the ravens rend the liquid air.” 
6. G., i. 423 (also corvi) :— 
“ The dirds’ harmonious voice.” 


is | 


Smart :— 

1, “ Oft hath the ill-boding crow predicted it from the 
hollow holm.” 

2. “ The left-hand crow from a hollow holm.” 

3. “ A flock of crows departing from feeding,” 

4. “The inauspicious crow invites the rain. 

5. “ The crows with compressed throats three or four 
times repeat their calm notes.” 

6. Crows again. 
Boyd :— 

1. “ The boding crow, too, from the hollow tree.” 

3. “ Armies of crows.” 

4. “ The boding raven.” 

5. “ Then crows will caw three or four liquid notes.” 

6. “ And hence the gutt’ral root’s triumphant strains.” 


The book that of all others ought to define the 
difference—the Lessico Zoo- Botanico Virgiliano— 
has nothing but, “ Cornix. Specie di corvo (corvus, 
corniz, L.), cornacchia.” Sir George Cox (Little 


* As to the English equivalents corresponding to both 


Cyclopedia, 1882) similarly skirts the difficulty by 
saying ‘‘the word crow is akin to the L. corvus and 
cornix.” 

Dryden seems to have had the most reason in 
his rhyme, as he puts rooks where the birds are 
spoken of in multitude, and introduces the raven 
as the popular bird of ill omen. De Gubernatis, 
however (Zoological Mythology, ii. 253-4), uses 
crow and rook indiscriminately, and p. 255, even 
when quoting a Swedish folk-song through a 
German translation :— 

* Es flog ein (sic) Rabe iiber das Dach.” 
That the crow was considered the bird that fore. 
tells rain, however, so long ago as the legend of 
the Siddhi-Kiir (Sagas from the Far East, 158-9), 
both Mgr. Nardi, who helped me with that version, 
and Julg agree with him in his use of the word at 
ii, 256.* 

Shakespeare’s night-crow and night-raven have 
also given the commentators some trouble. 

So much for poetry. As a matter of natural 
history very few people can tell you the difference 
between a rook and a crow, and books of ornitho- 
logy (Stanley, Wood, Magillivray, &c.) do not 
make it at all clear. Supposing that for the 
uninstructed, like myself, a rough but sufi 
ciently distinguishing characteristic of rooks 
was gregariousness, I was going to reply to 
the query, in the first instance, by stating that 
I had seen plenty of rooks in Italy; and I 
remember most particularly many times in the 
early spring of last year watching the determined 
proceedings of flocks of what I took to be such 
in the corn-fields of the Campagna, and hoping 
they were dipping their beaks after worms, and 
not seed-corn, or crops would have been scarce. 
When one finds such a statement as that there 
are no rooks in Italy positively made, one is led to 
suppose that there must be some part of truth in 
it, even though in the main a mistake ; and one of 
the books seemed to supply such a solution by the 
statement that rooks do not breed, but are only 
migrants, in France; and I thought the same might 
be the case with Italy. But a naturalist told me 
that “ crows, too, sometimes go about in flocks” 
(which, by the way, rather weakens the value of 
the one testimony from Virgil). 

So I waited to write to Italy, and in reply am 
asked how I could possibly call the fact in ques 
tion, and not have myself at once remembe 
the Borghese Rookery in Rome, and the number- 





less times I must have seen its denizens Ja 
evening flying round and settling on the Villa 


these French and Italian appellations, it would occupy | Medici as if to make sure their numbers were all 


too much space to follow up all the contradictions, how- | 


ever amusing, of various dictionaries and translators, 


— 


* It may not be uninteresting to put on record sa 


There are in Rome two streets, one called Macel’ de’ | inatance of the domesticity of the crow which I rr 
| y 
Corvi, and the other Pozzo delle Cornacchie, the popular | member being told by Mr, Edward Blyth, of Indian 


traditions about which would make out both birds gre- 


bird fame,—that he had observed crows in Calcutts 


garious ; but more erudite etymologies supply more than | make use of pieces of soda-water wire they picked up ™ 


one quite different derivation for the former. 
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right before going off to roost at the call of their 
Jeader. R. H. Busk, 


Caucos (68, xi. 309).—Mr. Bartlett, in his 
Dictionary of Americanisms (1877), p. 107, says : 

“The earliest mention of this word that has come 
under my notice is in John Adams’s Diary, under date 
of February, 1763, where he says: ‘This day learned 
that the caucus club meet, at certain times in the 
garret of ‘Tom Dawes, the adjutant of the Boston regi- 
ment.'— Works, vol, ii. p. 144.” 
It is perhaps worth noting that Lord Mahon, in 
his History of England, vol. v. (1851), p. 485, in 
commenting on “the system of Caucus,” says :— 

“The derivation of that word has appeared doubtful 
and mysterious, even to inquirers on the spot; much 
more, then, may it elude those of another country and 
another age. But whatever was the origin of the phrase, 
itcontinued for many years a favourite at Boston, de- 
noting a private meeting or council of leaders to carry 
out their schemes,” 

G. F. R. B. 


An early, but I suppose not the first, appearance 
of this word is in 1818, in the Edinburgh Review, 
in an article on “ America” by Sydney Smith. 
He writes :— 

“A great deal is said by Fearon about caucus, the 
cant word of the Americans for the committees and 
party meetings in which the business of the elections is 
prepared,” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Emeratps tn Eptscopat Rives (6 §. xi. 187, 
$17).—I am very much obliged to J. J. S. for his 
interesting note on this subject. I fear it is the 
case that my query was vague ; it is the use of the 
emerald in rings worn by English bishops prior to 
the Reformation that I felt doubtful about, in 
spite of Dr. Rock’s statement. A friend informs 
me that three episcopal rings were dug up in 
Durham some few years since, but that these con- 
tained sapphires, Is there any instance of similar 
tings having been discovered where the stone is an 
emerald ? José TomAs. 


The quotation from Stockdale, 1797, p. 113, is 
evidently from Rymer’s Federa, vol. i. p. 139. 
Those who have not access to Rymer’s ponderous 
work will find a translation in the Dict. of Phrase 
and Fable, p. 750. It will also there be seen 
vherein Stockdale’s account differs from the ori- 
ginal one transcribed by Rymer. 

E, Copuam Brewer. 


Book-PLate (6% S, xi. 267, 411, 433).—I desire 
0 correct my own reply at the second reference, 
ind to say that I have reason to believe that the 
book-plate with the cipher A.C. is that of Dr, 
Arthur Charlett, Master of University College, 
Oxford, 1692. He died November 18, 1722. See 
Nichols’s Literary History, i.291. C. R. M. 


Joax or Arc (6% §, xi. 349).—The death or 


survival of Joan of Arc has been from time to | so-called brothers ?” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


time a favourite subject with contributors to 
“N. & Q.” As to the records of the city of 
Metz, Dr. Inctepy (24 §. iii, 512) observes that 
they were “composed by the curate of St. Thie- 
baut, and come down to the year 1445”; and he 
refers for a notice of them to the Life and Times 
of Joan of Are, vol. ii. (1828), and to the review 
of M. Delepierre’s pamphlet in the Atheneum for 
Sept. 15, 1855, and his own rejoinder in the 
Literary Gazette for May 17, 1856. But he 
dispels the notion that this is in any sense a 
modern or recent question alone by the statement 
that it was first raised by M. Polluche in his 
Problime Historique sur la Pucelle (sur son 
Mariage), 8vo., 1749. 

Dr. Ineuesy also states that “three impostors 
are known at least :— 

“1, The pretended Pucelle of 1441, who was 
conducted before Charles and confessed the im- 
posture. 

“2. The pretended Pucelle of 1436, who pre- 
sented herself at Metz, and afterwards visited 
Cologne with Count Wirnenbourg, where the In- 
quisitor discovered the imposture. 

“3. The alleged Pucelle of 1436, who came to 
Lorraine and married Robert des Armoises (sic), 
and under that title was welcomed at Orleans.” 

Dr. Inciesy further states :— Some think 2 
and 3 are the same; others that 2 and 3 are dif- 
ferent, and that 3 is the impostor who received the 
gratuity at Rouen mentioned in the London 
Journal, March 14, 1857. See “N. & Q.,” same 
vol., p. 447. 

Dr. Doran, who afterwards became entitled to 
the respect due to the Editor, shows how the docu- 
ments came to be discovered which spoke of the 
marriage of Robert des Hermoises (sic) by Father 
Vignier in 1645 (“ N. & Q.,” 3° S. ii. 98). The 
subject was further carried on in the same volume 
by G. pv Fresne pe Beavucourt, who wrote at 
p. 155 that “the reader who is desirous of con- 
sulting all that has been produced on the subject 
of these pretended Joans must have recourse to 
tome v. pp. 321, 330, of the work of M. Qui- 
cherat, Procis de Condemnation et de Rehabilitation 
de Jeanne d’ Arc (Paris, Renouard, 1841-9, 5 vols., 
8vo.), published under the auspices of ‘ La Société 
de |’ Histoire de France.’ ” 

The Editor of “N. & Q.,” in 4% S. vii. 409, 
refers also to Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 702, 
and at p. 508 refers to a review of M. Delepierre’s 
Historical Difficulties and Contested Events (Mur- 
ray), in which volume there is a reprint of his 
| privately printed pamphlet. (See “N. & Q.,” 
}4% S. i. 331.) The Editor of “N. & 
| pertinently remarks, in 5% S. i. 400, in refer- 
lence to “the brothers of the ‘ Maid,’” who, when 
| she was at Metz, in 1436, “ swore to her iden- 
tity,” “who can satisfy us of the identity of these 
At vol. viii. of the same 
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series the lamented contributor Gey. RicaupD 
gave an account of the notice in Caxton’s edition 
of the Polychronicon respecting Joan in reference 
to the document in Rymer’s Federa (x. 408), 
which had been extracted into Creasy’s Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World, and had come into 
question. It may be observed that the reference 
to this reply in both Indexes—that of the volume 
and the General Index—is wrong. It should be 
178, not 173. Lists of books relating to Joan of 
Arc are given in 6 §, vii. 113, 176, and viii. 
134, 257, to which I beg to add the notice in M. 
Jal, Dict. Crit, de Biogr. et d’ Histoire, p. 702, 
Par., 1872. Ep. MARSHALL. 


After the many times within the last few years 
that the d’Armoises imposture has been exposed 
and discussed (there was mention of it in one of 
the magazines only a week or two ago), I am sur- 
prised to find by your correspondent’s inquiry that 
there yet remains any one inscient of the said re- 
futation; but some fallacies die hard—if at all. 
Many years ago, when searching and sifting the 
voluminous literature that in any way treats of 
Jeanne d’Arc, I applied to M. Loiseleur, the 
librarian at Orléans, for any details he could give 
me in reference to the very statement that forms 
the subject of E. R. W.’s letter; and for the edifi- 
cation of your correspondent, though without any 
hope of laying, once and for ever, this so persistent 
hobgoblin, I will copy a portion of M. Loiseleur’s 
reply :— 

“ De 1436 & 1440, il parut en France une femme qui 
se donna pour étre la Pucelle d'Orléans. Elle épousa 
Robert des Armoises, chevalier, seigneur de Thichie- 
mont; on connaft un contrat de Vente, en date du 
7 novembre, 1436, oi elle figure avec son mari, sous le 
nom de Jehanne du Lys, la Pucelle de France, dame de 
Tichiemont (sic). 

“La Ville d'Orléans envoya vers elle, en 1436, comme 
le prouvent les Comptes municipaux ; elle vint dans cette 
ville en 1439, et fut reconnue pour étre la vraie Jeanne 
Dare par la mére de cette derniére, par l'un de ses fréres, 
par les membres du Conseil de Ville, et par nombre de 
personnes notables. Aucun doute ne parait s’étre élevé 
alors sur son identité, 

“On lit en effet ce qui suit dans les Comptes de la 
Ville d'Orléans, & la date du 1* Aofit, 1439: ‘ A Jehanne 
ad’ Armoises, pour don 4 elle fait le premier d’Aoit, par 
déliberation faite avec le Conseil de Ville, et pour le bien 
qu'elle a fait 4 la dite Ville pendant le sige; pour ce 210 
livres parisis.’ Ainsi le Conseil de Ville était dupe de la 
supercherie, comme l’étaient les parents de la vraie 
Jeanne Dare, 

** Pierre Sala, dans son ouvrage, intitulé Hardiesses des 
Grands Rois et Empereurs, livre qu'il offrit 4 Francois I* 
en 1516, a raconté comment cette supercherie fut dé- 
couverte : ‘Charles Sept fit venir prés de lui la fausse 
Jeanne d'Arc, et lui dit, Pucelle ma mie, soyez la trés 
bien revenue, au nom de Dieu, qui sait le secret qui est 


ment qu'elle avait été mariée 4 un chevalier dont elle 
avait eu deux fils.’ Le journal de Paris sous Charles VJ, 
et Charles VII. confirme le dire de Sala...... De pareilles 
fourberies ne sont pas scans exemples dans l'histoire, et 
l’on en peut citer deux autres toutes pareilles: celle dy 
faux Démétrius et celle du faux Martin Guerre,” 
Your correspondent would do well to consult M. 
Wallon’s Histoire de Jeanne d’Arc, published in 
1876, in which he briefly but conclusively disposes 
of the story of the impostor who, pretending to be 
the veritable Pucelle, came to Metz in 1435, 
Rosert Sreceatr, 
Norton, Lewes. 


Bussocxy (6™ §, xi. 287).—This word, or its 
substantive, as I imagine, occurs in Roberts's 
Duke of Monmouth, vol. ii. p. 97, only under a 
different form. When the battle of Sedgemoor 
was won, a cruel act of wanton barbarity was con- 
mitted upon a prisoner. A very fine young man, 
holding an ensign’s commission in the duke’ 
army, was amongst the prisoners, and it was r- 
presented to Faversham that he could show extr- 
ordinary feats of agility. With a promise of 
saving his life he submitted to be stripped, when 
one end of a halter was fastened round his neck, 
and the other round that of a wild young colt. 
They started at a furious rate at Bussex Rhine, in 
Weston, and the horse fell exhausted, by the side 
of his ill-fated companicn, at Brinsfield Bridge, in 
Chedzoy, a distance of three-quarters of a mile, 
when the young man, worn down with fatigue, 
claimed his pardon; but the inhuman gener 
ordered him to be hanged with the rest on the 
fatal Bussex tree. EpwarpD Matay. 


Holloway, in his General Dictionary of Pr- 
vincialisms, gives the word bussock as being in 
use in Warwickshire, and meaning “a thick, fat 
person.” The derivation given is from the French 
boose, a bump or hump. I imagine, therefore, 
that bussocky means hillocky, or uneven. 

G. F. BR. B. 


In Lancashire, Westmoreland, and the Wet 
Riding of Yorkshire, bussock is the word commonly 
used to express a sheaf of corn. 

Constance RvssElt, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Bussock is obviously a lengthened form of “bus, 

a low bush or tuft of a growing plant,” Atkinson, 

Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect. For analogous 

forms, cf. tusk and tussock. Palsgrave has, in bis 

Lesclarcissement de la Langue Francoyse, p. 4 
ed. 1852, “ Tuske of heer—monceau de cheueulz. 
F, C. Birxseck Terev. 





entre vous et mot. Il y avait, en effet, entre Charles VII. 
et Jeanne d’Arc, un secret qu'elle lui avait révélé a 
Chinon, et que celle qui usurpait son nom ignorait. En 
entendant ces mots du roi, elle tomba a genoux, demanda 
grice, et confessa son mensonge. Elle fut exposée a 
Paris, au palais, sur la pierre de marbre, et dit publique- 


Cotour in Scrnames (6% §, x. 289, 438 
520; xi. 72, 129).—In the Highlands of Scotlané, 
where there might be ten persons called Donali 
Macdonald living within a few miles of each othe, 
| an additional name was convenient and almot 
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t elle necessary. If one had black hair and a dark com- | conse to be gentle if so much Gaelic matter were 
8 VI. plexion he was called Dubh, dark ; and so on. | given him at one dose. 

reilles These extra names were not in the rude way of nick- Tomas Srratroy, M.D. 

tle du nashes. In some cases the proper family name or| Devonport, Devon. 

, clan-name (Macdonald) was allowed to lapse, and M —. a fi stone 
he was called simply Donald Doff. It may be|. New Y ‘ k af —— ” " Semuel P, 4 
tM. convenient to give here a short notice of such |" “eW *° any ee ep. Dh SS Se 
ed in names. . is a respectable physician in the same place. 

Ce Ciar (c hard), dark-grey.—Ciar is akin to sgor, Sete, BY B. B. Berrs. 
a rock, as if stone colour; in the same way as seeial 
- liath, grey, is akin to lia, a stone, and to luath, Aw Earty Roap Boox (6 §, xi. 387).—I 
, aches. It will be seen that the Gaelic for grey is | haye two copies of this work, one in the original 
in sound the same as the English word for this binding with clasps, the other rebound, with 
or its colour. From ciar some of those called Keir and | the maps opened out and unfolded, both of which 
rerts’s Gray got their names. have this imprint: “Are to be sold by Thomas 
der a Buidhe, yellow.— Applied to a person with light | Jenner at the South Entrance of the Exchange. 
emoor hair. Robert Burns speaks of a yellow-haired | 1643. Jacob van Langeren, sculp.” John Garrett 
; com- lassie. Hence Boyd, Bowie, and Pue. seems to have succeeded Thomas Jenner, as in a 
man, Ban, white, fair, fair-haired.—Hence the family | copy of a set of maps engraved by W. Hollar, and 
luke’s names Bain and Bane. Donald Bane was one of commonly known as the Quarter-Master’s maps, 
aS Te the early Scottish kings, having been originally engraved for use in the 
extra- Donn, brown, brown-haired.—Hence some of Parliamentary army in the Civil War in 1644, the 
ise of the families called Dun, Dunn, Don, and Donn. name of Thomas Jenner has been erased—par- 
when Dubh, dark, dark-haired., having a dark com- tially only—and that of John Garrett substituted 
neck, plexion (bh is sounded like v; it is sometimes | over it, A copy of this set was in Mr. Seymour 
z colt. improperly softened away altogether).—Hence the | Kirkup’s sale catalogue with a note attached ; and 
ine, in family names Duff, Doo, Dow, Dowie, Dove, Dew, | another (or perhaps the same) was in Messrs. Ellis 
ne side and Macduff. Some of those called Black ought | & White’s catalogue, December, 1879. Lowndes, 
ige, in to be called Duff. It would be better for those | under ‘“‘ Hollar,” mentions this set as “sold by 
| mile, called Dow to call themselves Duff. In my native | Tho. Jenner, 1644.” On the title of the maps by 
atigue, county (Perthshire) Duff is a common name. Van Langeren there is the line, 
~~ sca Paglia “sem * sagen it Iv call “ Infelix cujus nulli sapientia prodest.” 
on the ving ue eyes, ome families unwisely ca * —_—s * J 
LAN. themselves Blue. It ought to be Gorm. . Whence is this taken ? W. & Bucurer. 

7 Glas, pale, wan.—Hence the family name Glass. My copy of the early road book referred to by 
A ‘a Liath (¢ silent), grey.—Perhaps some of those | Mr. Dasent differs somewhat from that which he 
ny ht called Law, Low, and Lee are named from this. possesses, It contains forty “tables” only, including 
French Riabhach (pron. Riach ; ch. guttural), greyish.— | duplicate “ mapps” of “ Barke Shire” or Barck 

; Hence Riach, Reoch, Rake, Raik, Reekie, Rigg, | Shire.” If any ‘ English Traviller” of the period 
——-. Reach. It is incorrect to sound ch soft, but if this | consulted this copy with a view “to coast about 
. iB was done, perhaps some of those called Rich got | Wales,” he must have been disappointed at finding 
= their name from this. The popular writer Angus B. | that the Principality does not appear with dis- 
» West Reach has his name from this source. Perhaps tances, &c., in a separate “ table,” but is included 
nmonly the name Ritchie is from riabhach; ch sounded | with “Monmow” in the “ generall mapp.” The 

soft and ¢ intruded. title-page supplies the following information, which 
SELL, Ruadh, red, red-haired, of a red complexion.—At | I hope may be of use to Mr. Dasent: “Are to 
one time the d@ was sounded. Hence Roy and | be sold by Thomas Jenner at the South Entrance 
t « dusk, some of those called Beid. of the Exchange. 1643. Jacob van Langeren, 
tkinsop, Odhar, dun, sallow.—Applied to a person it | sculp.” Bartuotomew Lave. 
yalogous tefers to his complexion. Hence some of those ' 
, in bis called Otter and Orr. Sir Joun Vanuartren, Kyr. (6% 8. xi. 328).— 
D. 984, Many persons are very sensitive as to anything | Probably Sir John Vanhattem is meant. This 
-ueult tid about their names. It is better for me to| gentleman was of Dinton, co. Bucks ; born 1724, 
eRRY. tuticipate, and to apologize beforehand for any | knighted 1760, and died 1787. His father, John 
; tmarks here that may be different from the | Vanhattem, bought Dinton in 1727, and died 
39, 438, previous notions of the reader. Besides the above | 1747, aged forty-nine. The family came to Eng- 
scotland, eleven names from colours, there are also nine or | land at the Revolution, and was descended from 

Donali ten other epithets in common use in the same | Leibert Van Hattem, an officer in the Dutch fleet, 
ch othe, § Way; these might be given here, but it would |who married a daughter of Admiral de Ruyter 
1 almost make this note too long. The gentle reader would | (see Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire). Lydia Cathe- 
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rine, daughter of John Vanhattem, Esq., and widow 
of Sir Thomas Davall, M.P. (who died 1714), was 
married to James, first Duke of Chandos, in April, 
1736, and died in 1750, She was probably an 
aunt of Sir John Vanhattem. F, Huskissoyn. 


This was, in all probability, Sir John Vanhattem, 
whose family was of Dutch origin, and whose 
ancestor had in 1727 acquired by purchase the 
manor and mansion at Dinton, in Buckingham- 
shire. His daughter and heiress, Rebecca, married 
the Rev. William Goodall, brother of the Rev. 
Joseph Goodall, D.D., Provost of Eton College, 
and the estate is yet in the possession of that 
family. See, for additional information and pedi- 
gree, Burke’s History of the Landed Gentry, under 
“ Goodall, of Dinton Hall,” and Lipscomb’s Buck- 
inghamshire for an account of the manor of Dinton. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


John Vanbatten, of Dinton, co. Bucks, was 
knighted by George III. upon the presentation of 
an address from the county congratulating him on 
his accession to the throne (London Gazette for 
January 24, 1761). Sir John was appointed 
Sheriff of Bucks on January 28 in the same year 
(London Gazette for January 31, 1761). Accord- 
ing to Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, vol. ii. 140, 
** he held estates in Essex and Kent, and occasion- 
ally resided at Barnes’ Place, near Tonbridge.” 
He died on December 4, 1787 (Gent. Mag., 57, 
pt. ii. p. 1128). G. F. R. B. 


Lorps Dancanmore (6 §, ix. 29, 195, 275). 
— Additional MS, 27,942 at the British Museum 
gives a pedigree of the family of Comberford, or 
Comerford, with coloured shields of arms, &c. It 
would be interesting if the pedigree could be con- 
tinued in any of its branches in the pages of the 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica or the Genea- 
logist. Reoinatp Stewart Boppinecrton. 

Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


“Cur away” (6% S. xi. 264).—Pror. Sxeat’s 
suggested explanation of this expression may be 
right, but a similar one, “cut over,’ was used in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century (vide 
“N. & Q.,” 6" S. iii. 448; iv. 58,78, 315; v. 77). 
“Cut away” is used by J. Sylvester in his transla- 
tion of Du Bartas, 1598: “I feare to faint, if at 
the first too fast I cut away, and made too-hasty 
haste” (Diwine Weekes and Works, the first Day 
of the first Weeke, sub finem, ed. 1641. . 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Artaur Hoocn Crovcn (6 §S. xi. 367).—Mr. 
Hvcues is mistaken in saying that none of the 
pieces referred to by him is included in the edi- 
tion of Clough’s Remains published in 1869. The 
first five will all be found inserted in “ Dipsychus.” 
This poem was begun (says the memoir attached 


| 
to the edition referred to) during a vacation spent 


at Venice in 1850. As many of the poems referred 
to by Mr. Hucues bear the date of 1849 in the early 
and incomplete edition of 1862, it seems probable 
that they were composed at an earlier date, and 
only inserted in the longer poem as an afterthought, 
But on this point, doubtless, Mr. Palgrave is the 
most competent judge. The fine lines beginning 
“Where are the great ?” are apparently not to be 
found in the edition of 1869, and their omission 
seems intelligible only on the supposition that 
their authorship is doubtful. 
C. E. Tyrer, B.A, 


I believe that Mr. Hucnes will find all the 
poems he mentions in any edition of Clough’s 
Poems which contains “ Dipsychus.” They were 
taken out of “ Dipsychus ” for the first one-volume 
edition of Clough, in which the whole dramatic 
poem was not inserted. Hence in this edition 
they appear in the index as separate poems, In 
the fifth edition, in one volume, which I have 
before me, they are not in the index, but they are 
all, I think, in the volume itself. I believe the 
same to be the case with the edition of which Mr. 
Hueues speaks. The omission which I do regret 
in the one-volume edition is the curious conclusion 
to “ Dipsychus” which the edition in two volumes 
contains. Not that I regard the addition as an 
improvement, but I think all readers of Clough 
should be in a position to form a judgment for 
themselves on this point. D. C. T. 


Of the six poems given by Mr. Huanes, No, 3, 
“There is no God,” &c., is Mrs. Browning’s (Col- 
lected Works, iii. 51, “ The Cry of the Human”). 

Wituiam Syezs, M.R.CS. 

Mexborough. 


Worr Boys (6 §, xi. 286, 392).—There is 
much interesting matter in connexion with this 
subject to be found in a paper by V. Ball, M.A, 
of the Geological Survey of India, printed in 
vol. ix. of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 465; 
likewise in a communication entitled “ Wild 
Men and Beast Children,” published in the 
Anthropological Review and Journal of the 
Anthropological Society, vol. i., 1863. In the 
first paper there is an illustration of one of the 
subjects referred to which may be of interest to 
your correspondent. Jonn E. Price, F.S.A. 

27, Bedford Place, W.C. 


The disciples of Darwin may be anxious for this 
“tale” to be further developed. May I, therefore, 
ask for information of their existence after boy- 
hood ? What becomes of them, and what are they! 

James Tourver, M.A. 


I have read the remarks of your correspondents 
on the above subject with interest, disturbed only 
by this sceptical thought, viz. If so many of the 
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specimens have been discovered at an early age, 
what becomes of the undiscovered ones that make 
up the average ? Do they progress to manhood on 
all-fours, and remain so ? A. & W 


A German “Dictionary or PHRASE AND 
Faste” (6 S. xi. 347).—The best German 
equivalent to this book is the Wérlesbuch der 
deutschen Sprache, by P. F. L. Hoffman, published 
by Brandstetter, Leipzig. It is a little thinner 
than Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary, and costs 4m. 20pf. 

ViIGORN. 

Clent. 


Ay Ivrant’s Minp, &c. (6S. xi. 368, 393).— 
The incoherency in the last lines of the epitaph 
js only due to wrong punctuation and division. 
The lines should, of course, be read thus :— 

“Here lyes a virgin whose conscience may 

Compared with whitest vellom truly say, 

‘The spot lyes there’; Who clensed me wrote His 

name 

So firm upon me I am still the same 

His whiles I lived He owned me ; still I’m His, 

Preserved by Him till I enjoy true bliss.” 


W. D. Macray. 


Women as Overseers (6™ S. xi. 368).—That 
women are not legally exempt from serving as 
overseers was decided in the case of KR. ». 
Stubbs, 2 7. R. 395. 1 think I remember a 
notice of a female overseer as a rava avis some 
dozen years ago, but I have not a reference, 


Epwarp H., Marsuatu, M.A, 


At the time of the Armada, when Queen Eliza- 
beth rode at Tilbury with her brave troops, she 
knighted Dame Cholmondely, of Cheshire, for the 
brave gathering which she brought to the rendez- 
vous. W. F. H. 


Miss Sarah Ann Gough has occupied the 
position of assistant overseer of Ellesmere, Salop, 
since the death of her father about five years ago. 

Geo. H. Briekvey, 

Oswestry. 


Lorv Horton (6 §, xi. 388).—Rushworth 
mentions (III. ii. 655) that Lord Hopton’s wife was 
taken prisoner in April, 1644, by the Parliamentary 
forces in Hampshire, but was very honourably 
treated and sent to Oxford. W. D. Macray. 


Lord Hopton married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Arthur Capel, Esq., of Hadham, co. Hertford 
(ancestor of the Earl of Essex), and widow of 
Sit Justinian Leven, Knt., but had no issue. 

DK. %. 


_ Sir Ralph Hopton, elevated to the peerage 

Sept. 4, 1643, as Baron Hopton of Stratton, mar- 

tied Elizabeth, daughter of Arthur Capel, of 

ham, co. Hertford, Esq., and widow of Sir 

Justinian Leven, Kat. (Burke’s Extinct Peerages). 
A Constant Reaver, 





Lord Hopton married Elizabeth, one of the 
daughters of Arthur Capel, of Hadham, co. Herts, 
and widow of Sir Justinian Leven, Knt. See 
Collinson’s History of Somersetshire (1791), vol. ii. 
p. 234, and Sir B, Burke’s Hatinct Peerages (1883), 
p. 283. G. F. R. B. 


Ralph, Lord Hopton, married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Arthur Capel, of Hadham, in the county of 
Hertford, Esq., but died s.p. at Bruges in 1652. 

CuanLtes Kemeys-Tynrs, 


A Bookworm Ative (6 §S. xi. 344).—I quite 
agree with Esrz ; very little seems to be known, 
at least among bookworms of the mammalian 
order, about these destructive little creatures, 
although plenty has been written about them. 
Cf. Prof. Westwood’s paper “ On the Insects which 
Injure Books,” read before Section D. of the 
British Association, at Sheffield, in 1879, and pub- 
lished in extract in the Transactions (p. 371). 


TARPAULIN=Tar (Saitor) (6 §. xi. 187, 298). 
—The familiar lines from Juvenal supplied by your 
valued correspondent are not an answer to my 
query. What I wished to know was who the “ no 
fool” might be who made it “a question, whether 
he should number a seaman ’twixt the living or 
the dead.” F, C. Birxpeck Terry. 


F. Newbery, or Paternoster Row (6% §, xi. 
108, 194).—In reply to Mr. Wetsn, I think “ F. 
Newbery,” of “the Crown, Paternoster Row,” who 
published Formey’s History of Philosophy in 1766, 
must have been “ F. Newbery,” of “ Paternoster 
tow,” who first published the Vicar of Wakefield 
in that same year. Thereis some difficulty in the 
matter, because, strange to say, there seem to have 
been two Francis Newberys, who each succeeded 
to part of the business of old John Newbery. One 
of these was John Newbery’s only son, und the 
other was his nephew. The nephew, however, it 
seems, was the first in business for himself, and 
that in John Newbery’s lifetime. He, I take it, 
was the “ F. Newbery,” of Paternoster Row, who 
published the Vicar of Wakefield, and I think the 
““F. Newbery,” of ‘‘ the Crown,” in Paternoster 
Row, as the imprint of Formey’s book runs, is the 
same. It is hardly possible that there were three 
F. Newberys at the same time. Francis New- 
bery’s business in Paternoster Row in 1766 was, 
it appears, partly owned by his uncle, John New- 
bery. The Vicar of Wakefield, as we know, was 
sold by Dr. Johnson to John Newbery, though the 
latter did not publish it. The MS. was laid aside 
for some three years, till, as it seems, John New- 
bery set his nephew Francis up in Paternoster 
Row and gave him that work to publish. The 
translation of Formey’s book—which, by the way, 
is also by Goldsmith—was, in like manner, at least 





part owned by John Newbery, he having paid 
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Goldsmith for the translation, and Goldsmith’s 
receipt being extant. The book also appears later, 
like the later editions of the Vicar, in the lists of 
Francis Newbery, jun., and T. Carnan, John New- 
bery’s successors at 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

No. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, where stood, 
with the same number, John Newbery’s principal 
house of business, is now part of the premises of 
the Religious Tract Society. Can “the Crown,” 
F. Newbery’s shop in Paternoster Row, have been 
on the site of the Religious Tract Society’s present 
Paternoster Row premises, which are immediately 
behind No, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard ? If F. New- 
bery’s shop was so located, perhaps John Newbery 
owned the premises behind 65, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard to Paternoster Row, now owned by the 
Tract Society, including F. Newbery’s shop. We 
know that John Newbery owned or rented some 
of these back premises—Wilkie’s place in Chapter 
House Court, for instance—where Newbery’s (and 
Goldsmith’s) Bee and other periodical works were 
printed or published. Mr. Wetsn will find more 
concerning the Newberys and their various houses 
in the new edition of Goldsmith’s works pub- 
lished in “ Bohn’s Standard Library,” as at vol. i. 
pp. 19, 21, 453, 478-83; vol. ii. pp. 302, 458; 
vol, iii. pp. 16, 256 ; vol. iv. pp. 48, 153 ; vol. v., 
appendix, &c. J. W. M. G. 


Spretitine or Surnames (6% §. xi. 285).—A 
recent French writer on surnames mention that 
“un archiviste de Vienne a relevé 41 maniéres d’écrire 
le nom d’une commune de son departement. A chaque 
instant dans le corps d'un méme acte on trouve le méme 
nom diversement écrit, Des hommes instruits comme 
Malherbe, Peiresc, et La Boélle, ont signé chacun de six 
facons differentes.” 

The Crypt for 1829, vol. i. p. 205, says, “ Sir W. 
Raleigh’s name is found in at least sixteen con- 
temporary different spellings, all supposed by his 
own hand, many unquestionably so. Lord Bur- 
leigh, Sir P. Sidney, and numberless others have 
written their own names in a variety of ways.” 

R. H. Busx, 


Cantinc Memoriat Iwyscriptions (6 §. x, 
406 ; xi. 150, 256).—I would respectfully suggest 
that correspondents who communicate memorial 
inscriptions should furnish dates, so as to render 
assistance to some of your readers in their work of 
investigating the authorship, dates of origins, &c., 
of some of the curiosities of graveyard literature. 

The Selby version of the ‘‘ Boreas’ blast” epi- 
taph as given by Mr. A. C. Jonas (p. 256) varies 
considerably from that which Mr, W. Andrews 
(Curious Epitaphs, p. 77) puts forth as the reading 
at Selby. Are there two versions in the same 
churchyard? If there is only one reading of the 
epitaph, which is correct? Mr. Andrews states 


in his book just cited that the version he gives | near the entrance gate, to Mr. Samuel Keene, dit 
occurs on the stone to John Edmonds, who died | Feb, 22, 1827, 








August 5, 1767. A rendering slightly different from 
that communicated by Mr. Jonas is (vide Loar. 
ing, p. 118) to be found at Stepney, on the grave. 
stone of Capt. John Dunch, who died in 1697, 
Another version (vide Loaring, p. 120) is at St, 
Mary Key’s, Ipswich; but this compiler gives 
neither date nor name in this instance. The date, 
however (vide Tissington, 1857, p. 83), is June 24, 
1843, and the person to whose memory the stone 
was cut was John Wright. Loaring and Tissing- 
ton vary in the rendering of this example and in 
the number of the lines, the former giving it in four 
lines and the latter in two four-line verses. Ap- 
other rendering (vide Snow, 1817, p. 119) was cut 
on the gravestone of George Winter, at Little 
Hampton, Sussex, but no date is given by Snow, 

The earliest instance which I have noted of the 
occurrence of the “ Farewell, vain world” epitaph 
is a four-line version at Kinoulton, Notts. It bears 
the date 1720, and is also to be found on the 
gravestone in Melton Mowbray churchyard to 
Andrew Jordaine, who died in 1723. This con. 
tains two additional lines, which differ from the 
concluding lines (as given by Mr. Jonas) at 
St. Botolph’s, Lincoln. Various renderings of this 
common memorial inscription are to be met with 
at Waltham Abbey (1746), Kensington (1776), 
Hewelsfield, near St. Briavals (1838), at Preston, 
and elsewhere throughout the country. 

J. Porrer Briscoe. 
Nottingham, 


The inscription from Selby Church, “ Though 
Boreas’ blast,” &c., is given in Chronicles of th 
Tombs, by Thomas Pettigrew, 1857, p. 350, as 
being at Chalmondiston, to Capt. John Duneh, 
ob. 1696. It is slightly varied. Line 3 mum, 
“In Spight of both by God’s Decree”; and 
line 6, “ Yet once again I must set sail”; and 
in line 4 “ now” occurs instead of “safe.” “ Fare- 
well vain world,” &c., is found in a slightly different 
form on a tombstone to Mr. James Armour (0b. 
1809) in the churchyard of Clewer, near Windsor 

“ Farewell vain World I ’ve seen enougi of thee 

And now I care not what thou say’st of me 
Thy smiles I Court not nor thine anger fear 
Freed from them all my head lies quiet here 
What faults you hear of me pray mind to shun 
And look at home enough theirs [sic] to be done. 
“Though Boreas’ blast” occurs also at St. Peters 
Thanet, on a stone in the churchyard to the 
memory of John Oldfield, drowned Nov. 25, 17%, 
aged twenty-seven. It has these variations :— 
L.1. “Through [sic] boisterous Waves and stormy 
Winds.” 
» 3» “ Yet by the force of God’s decree.” 
» 5. “ Here at an Anchor I do ride.” 
» 7» “ Yet once again we shall set sail,” 


And again in Weybridge Churchyard, on a stot 
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L.3. “In spite of both by God's decree.” 
, 5. “ And now at Anchor I do lie,” 
7. * We must one day set sail again.” 
,& “ Our Saviour Christ to meet.” 
; G. Leveson Gower. 
Titsey Place. 


A correspondent (J. G.) reminds me of one 
which I had forgotten that I published in Tradi- 
tions of Tirol (p. 138) on a Benedictine of Viecht 
in “the little garden of graves” round the Pil- 
grimage Chapel of S. Georgenberg, in the Stallen- 
thal. His name was Magnus Dagn, and he seems 
tohave had a local reputation for musical know- 
ledge :-— 

* Magnus nomine, 
Major arte, 
Maximus virtute,” 
Another friend (A. M. §.) sends the following, 
noteworthy for brevity:— 
“ Thorpe’s Corpse.” 
And— 
* Fuller's Earth,” 
R. H. Busx. 


Miss Busxk is correct in her supposition that 
there are other versions of the inscription to 
Thomas Woodcock. The following I extract from 
the Albion and Evening Advertiser, April 22, 
1801:— 

“The Curiost in the Epitaph way will find something 
whimsical in the following lines actually inscribed upon 
acountry tombstone, in the North, to a little deformed 
nan named Thomas Woodcock :— 

‘Here lies an honest Cock, ill-shapen— 

Would you know his name, ’twas Tom Wood-capon, 
XB. Cock would not come in rime,’ ” 

Ernest A, Epsiewaire, 


A Poticeman’s Bear (6 S. xi. 346).—Mr. 
Lrxy must go much further back than the institu- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel’s “ new police ” if he wishes 
loarrive at the origin of their beat, The nightly 
round of the old watchman, who preceded the 
policeman, was always called his beat. In London 
te used to call the hour, or rather the quarters 
ofthe hour, announcing at the same time the state 
ifthe weather. “Past one o'clock, and a cloudy 
moming!” and so on. Each watchman carried 
i large horn lantern in one hand and a stout 
mdgelin the other ; and I think (but of this I am 
tot sure) that he accompanied his sleep-murdering 
ay with thumps of his cudgel on the pavement. 
Ifo, this would be the origin of his beat. Many 
years ago, when I lived in Vienna, the watchman 
wed in the same way to call the hour and chant a 
short thyme, and he finished by vigorously thumping 
his stick against the iron-bound posts that stood at 
the corners of the streets. The sound of these 
thumps always suggested to me the possible origin 
ofthe beat of our own watchman. Most certainly 
the German word gebict had nothing to do with it. 

JAYDEE. 


The commissioners appointed under the New 
Police Act (10 Geo. IV., cap. 44, 1829) drew up rules 
and instructions. London was marked out into 
5 divisions, 40 sections, and 320 beats. The force 
consisted of 5 companies, each including 1 super- 
intendent, 4 inspectors, 16 sergeants, and 144 con- 
stables. Each constable, when on duty, was “ to be 
responsible for the security of life and property 
within his beat,...... make himself perfectly ac- 

quainted with all the parts of his beat or section. 

‘sei He will be able to see every part of his beat at 
| least once within ten minutes or a quarter of an 
| hour...... This regularity of moving through his 
| beat shall not, however, prevent his remaining at 
| any particular place,” &c. (Annual Register, 1829, 
| 377-94). When this term was used in 1829, I 
think it was intended to mean the policeman’s walk, 
| tramp, or perambulation. He was to be a civil 
| patrol, and bad to walk up and down his street 
or district, like the patrol of whom Blackmore, in 
1712, says :— 

“ And still patrolling deat the neighbouring road.” 

There are many old expressions showing that 
beat was equivalent to walk. Grose, in 1785, has 
* beat the hoof,” as meaning tramp, or go on foot. 
The “beaten track,” and the old custom of 
“beating the bounds” will readily occur to any 
one. As an ancient constable (special, 1848) I 
perfectly understood that my beat was the south 
side of Russell Square ; this had nothing to do 
with gebiet= region or province ; and I must protest 
against the introduction of biet as an English word 
very respectfully, but very decidedly. 

Epwarp Sotty. 








Sutton, Surrey. 


Is not the special idea conveyed by this term 
that of the ground being passed over again and 
again, and that also not in a direct line, but in and 
out, up and down, according to the run of the 
streets, &c., in his district? If so, may not the 
definition of the word given by Bailey, as a hunting 
term for the action of a “ stag which runs first one 
way and then another,” and is then said “to beat 
up and down,” indicate its origin? I fancy a 
somewhat similar action is meant when a ship is 
“ beating” against the wind. This is, of course, a 
common sea term. w.6. & &. 


We have the word in English as a hunting 
term, thus, “ A stag that runs first one way and then 
another, is said to beat up and down ” (Bailey). 
This fully and fairly expresses the term “a police- 
man’s beat,” for he walks up and down, within a 
certain limit. Halliwell, i. 154, gives beating 
as “ walking about ” (West). We have no clue to 
any special etymology for this form, but Halliwell 
quotes “ beat-burning,” which is the same as 
“ burn-beating,” or burning of bait, or pasture, a 





very primitive and wasteful form of agriculture. 
A, Hatt. 
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Samcrt Jounson anp Mosic (6 §. xi. 385). 
—More years ago than I care to count I heard 
the story in a somewhat different form, and can 
only regret I cannot give any authority for my 
version. It is this. Johnson and Boswell were at 
a concert, when an elaborate “ variation” (one of 
those which disgust the real musician as much as 
it ever could Johnson) was performed by a cele- 
brated violinist (? Giardini). “Is it not wonder- 
ful, sir?” asked Boswell. To which Johnson re- 
plied, “Sir, I wish it were impossible!” If the 
famous mot be not Johnson’s, it fathers itself upon 
him by its characteristic features, and for that very 
reason may belong to some one else. OC. M. I. 

Atheneum Club. 


Tue Pinyey Fairy (6 §. viii. 429)—As no 
answer bas appeared to this query, may I now ask 
it in a different way ? Where can I obtain informa- 
tion about (1) Dr. Harrison, of Dublin, 1660 ; (2) 
the island of Nevis ; (3) the badges of Royalists 
and Roundheads? At Racedown Lodge, Dorsetshire, 
where Wordsworth once resided, beech trees pre- 
dominate, whereas at Blackdown, a mile distant, 
where Pinney’s descendants still survive, fir trees 
are mostly seen. I understand that the latter was 
the badge of the Parliament men. The knocker of 
Blackdown House (1696) is a fir-cone. 

Epwarp MAatay. 


Happy-Go-Lucky (6 §. xi. 308).—May not 
this be an instance of reduplication arising from 
the similar meaning originally of happy and lucky, 
from hap and luck? The Latin form of salutation 
is not unlike it. This was derived from the 
Pythagoreans :— 

** Neque solum deorum voces Pythagorei observaverunt, 
sed etiam hominum, que vocant omina: que majores 
nostri, quia valere censebant, idcirco omnibus rebus 
agendis, Quod bonum, faustum, felix, fortunatumque esset, 
prefabantur.”—Cicero, De Divinatione, |. i. c. 44. 

The above use of hap in a proverb occurs in the 
following : “’Tis better through hap than good 
husbandry ” (Clarke’s Paroemiologia, Lond., 1639, 
p. 125). Ep, MarsHatt. 


It will be recollected that this was the name of 
one of Capt. Marryat’s Three Cutters. I may add 
that at the present time there is a vessel of this 
name trading to Belfast. W. H. Parrexson. 


Backwarpation (6" §. xi, 269).—This word 
is certainly not very recent. I have been an 
investor for the last twenty years, and found it in 
use when I began to invest. The thing has cer- 
tainly existed long as speculation — nay, pro- 
bably as long as investment—has existed, for it is 
not speculators alone who have to pay backwarda- 
tion ; any one may have to pay it who cannot, 
from any reason, deliver the stock he has sold on 
the settling day. This I once found to my cost, 
for having omitted to take with me, when I went 


to join a shooting party in Norfolk, the certificate 
of some stock which I had sold, I had the choice 
of either returning to Cambridge, where I was then 
living, for the certificate, and so losing a day’s 
shooting, or else of paying a certain rate for post. 
poning the delivery of the stock till the next 
account. I chose the latter, though the sum was 
something like 101. As, however, the ordinary 
reason for the non-delivery of a stock is that one 
has not got it to deliver, backwardation usually 
marks that the stock has been oversold by specu. 
lators. 

Contango is just the opposite of backwardation, 
for it is used to denote the rate which is charged 
if one cannot pay for the stock one has purchased 
on the settling day, and so postpones the payment 
until the next account. 

I have not yet met with these words in any 
dictionary.* F. Cuaxce, 
[ They appear in Ogilvie’s Jmperial, 1882 


Wrosyers (6% §. xi. 328).— There is no 
“ Wrobners” in the county of Essex. The parish 
Mr. Jackson so calls is Wrabness. It derives 
its name from its situation on a ness in the frith 
of the Stour. J. W. Savitt 
Dunmow, Essex. 


“Tue Beccar’s Gartanp” (6" §. xi, 347)— 
There is a chap-book entitled— 

“The Beggar's Garland; In three Parts. Part I. 
How a Merchant left his son at his death to the care 
of arich Knight, together with Ten Thousand Pounds, 
in order to marry the Knight’s Daughter, when the 
children came to Age. Part II. How the covetous 
Knight hired a Beggar to kill the Child; instead of 
which the Beggar and his Wife stole the Knight's 
Daughter Susan and married the two Children together. 
Part I1I. The Comical Wedding, and how the Matter 
came to be discovered to the Knight, who was outwittel 
by the honest Beggar. Hull: Printed and Sold at the 
Printing-office in the Butchery.” 

It is written in verse, is not dated, and consists of 
8 pp. G. F. RB. B 


RiversDateE Peerace (6" §, x. 190, 335; 
157, 335, 439).— William Tonson, first Lord Rivers 
dale, was the only son of Richard Tonson, M_P. for 
Baltimore, 1727-73. He himself sat as M.P. for 
Tuam from 1773 to 1776, and for Rathcormac frou 
1776 to 1783, when he was raised to the Irish peerage. 
William Hull, his predecessor in the seat for Tuam, 
was probably a maternal relative, the first lords 
grandmother having been a daughter of Sir Richarl 
Hull, a judge of the Court of Common Pleas ® 
Ireland. I fail to detect any discrepancy betwee 


* I should have said any English dictionary, for I bar 
since found both words in that very practical ltt 
French dictionary, Gasc’s, in the English-French pat 
“ Backwardation ” he renders déport, and “‘ contang? 
report, and a very lengthy, though lucid, explanation? 
these French words will be found in Littré, 
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the accounts of the Riversdale title in Debrett 
and in Burke. T. J. Hercy. 
Cruchfield, Bracknel. 


Otp Prats Marks (6 §. xi. 368).—The mark 
on the silver tankard inquired after by A. W. W. 
js for London in the year 1698-9. The letters RO 
gre the maker’s mark or initials. The figure of 
Britannia and the lion’s head erased was first used 
(for silver only) in March, 1697, in place of a 
jeopard’s head crowned and a lion passant, which 
bad been in use from 1545. The fourth mark 
mentioned, a C witha long I passing through it, 
js the date letter for the year, and is simply the 
letter C ; the E which follows two years later also 
has a mark drawn through it in a similar manner; 
soalso has G for 1702-3, O for 1709-10, and Q for 
1711-12. T. Forster. 

Colchester. 


The tankard was made by Hugh Roberts, of 
Newgate Street, whose name was entered at Gold- 
withs’ Hall in 1697. What is described as a 
“monogram or merchant’s mark resembling a long 
Ipassing through aC” is the letter C in court 
band, and shows that the piece was made in the 
year 1698-9. From March, 1696-7, to June, 
1720, Britannia and a lion’s head erased were 
stamped on silver instead of the leopard’s head 
crowned and the lion passant. 

Georce T. Harvey, 


HMiiscellancaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 


Chronograms Continued and Concluded. More than 
5,000 in Number: a Supplement Volume to Chronograms 
published in the Year 1882, By James Hilton, F.S.A. 
(Stock. ) 

80 far from satisfying his appetite, the warm reception 

awarded the previous volume of Chr onograms has spurred 

Mr. Hilton to further exertions. Nothing is more 

stimulating to a man of antiquarian tastes than the 

journey down the by-paths of literature in which, rather 
than in broad highways, a chance is afforded of lighting 
upon undiscovered treasures, An enthusiast in the 
pursuit of the branch of study he has taken up, Mr. 

Hilton has wandered through the principal cities of 

Northern and Central Europe in search of fresh speci- 

mens of the curious works of human ingenuity he 

collects. Though interfered with by manifold difficulties, 
especially the absence from great foreign libraries of 
classified catalogues, the refusal of permission to forage 
among the shelves, and the consequent inability to 
light upon books with the name of which he was not 
already familiar, our author has found his hunting- 
grounds prolific of game. To the ten thousand and 
more chronograms, accordingly, contained or referred to 
in the earlier volume, he has added ten thousand more, 
of which more than half are fully transcribed. In one 
or two chapters, and notably in the chapter on the mys- 
tical number 666, Mr. Hilton goes outside the strict 
limits laid down in his title. Such divergence is readily 
forgiven by those who profit by it. The nuptial verses 
and funeral, complimentary, and jocose poems in which 





Dutchmen and Germans of the Renaissance and sub- 
sequent times delighted have been laid under contribu- 
tion, A volume of exceptional rarity — apparently, 
indeed, unique—in the library of the Rev.Walter Begley, 
Jardim anagrammatico de divinas flores Lusitanas, 
Hespanholas, e Latinas, published in Lisbon 1654, has 
furnished an entire chapter to itself. The manner in 
which the year 1651, the assumable date of composition, 
is evolved from all the sorrows of Christ and the Virgin 
and all the mysteries of religion is absolutely bewilder- 
ing. No fresh knowledge as to the antiquity of chrono- 
grams has been obtained, The earliest in date remains 
a Hebrew chronogram of 1208, quoted in the first 
volume, Of the Latin chronogram Mr. Hilton holds 
none quite certain in date that claims to be earlier 
than the middle of the fifteenth century. This is very 
probable. The revival of the study of the dead languages 
and the efforts of the Humanists would naturally concur, 
so far as regards time, with the appearance of chrono- 
grams, Multitudinous as are the specimens he has 
collected, and interesting as are the bibliographical notes 
he affords, Mr. Hilton holds the subject to be far from 
exhausted—that much remains to reward further labour 
in the field he has opened out, The illustrations to this 
volume, as to its predecessor, are numerous, and consist 
principally of facsimile reproductions of engraved title- 
pages, devices, portraits, &c., from old books. Some of 
the head and tail pieces have been reproduced especially 
for this interesting and valuable volume, 


The Holy Bible. Being the Version set forth a.p. 1611 
compared with the Most Ancient Authorities and 
Revised, (Printed for the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge.) 

Tuk revisers of the English version of the Holy Scrip- 

tures have at iength completed their arduous task. The 

work was commenced on June 30, 1870, and was com- 
pleted in eighty-five sessions, occupying 792 days, each 
working day consisting of about six hours. The readers 
of “N.& Q.” will learn with great satisfaction that the 
revisers have thought it no part of their duty to remove 
*archaisms, whether of language or construction, which, 
though not in familiar use, cause a reader no embarrass- 
ment and lead to no misunderstanding,” and that they 
have not removed archaic words or expressions unlesa 
these archaisms seemed unintelligible or liable to be 
misunderstood. It will be evident, even after a very few 
chapters have been read, that great care has been taken 
not to injure the rhythm of the sentences. We turned 
at once to such critical passages as the Song of Deborah 
and Barak in Judges v., to the exquisitely flowing 
sentences of Isaiah xxxv., and to several other very 
familiar sections, and in each case, though alterations 
had been introduced, the English was still as smooth and 
rhythmical as before, and in one or two places new har- 

monies had been added ; as, for example, in Judges v, 24: 

* Blessed above women shall Jael be, 
The wife of Heber the Kenite,” 
where the reader is irresistibly reminded of the pleasant 
flow of Longfellow’s Evangeline. We cordially welcome 
the Revised Version, and gratefully acknowledge the 
ungrudging labours of the revisers. It is a very curious 
circumstance—can it be accidental!—that the new 
version was issued on the very day on which, according to 
the Jewish account, the revelation took place upon 
Mount Sinai. 


A Few literary articles vary in the Ninetcenth 
Century the practical monopoly which politics, science, 
and economics enjoy of our principal magazines, 
These are “The Faithful Shepherdesse,” an estimate 
by Lady Archibald Campbell of Fletcher’s play, with a 
glance at English pastoral poetry in general, and “ James 
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Russell Lowell,” an appreciative tribute by Mr. G. 
Barnett Smith.—“‘ The Muse of History,” by Augustine 
Birrell, which appears in the Contemporary, is a smart 
and bright piece of work, which, however, descends to 
uncomfortable liberties with language ; Mr. J. 8S, Stuart- 
Glennie breaks a spear with Dr. Ingleby concerning 
‘‘Shakespeare and the Stratford-on-Avon Common 
Fields.”"—A/acmillan has long papers on “ Mommeen’s 
New Volume” and on “ Marius the Epicurean,” the 
former by Mr. William T. Arnold.—In the Gentleman’s 
Mr. Grant Allen writes on “Genesis,” the Rev. 8. 
faring Gould upon MM. “ Erckmann-Chatrian,” and 
Mr. W. G, Black upon ‘‘ Man and Myths.”—Zongman’s 
has interesting papers by Mr. F. Boyle on “A Pathan 
Brigand” and Mr. Kidd upon “ Bees,”—TZemple Bar 
gives, under the heading “A Russian Armament,” a 
profoundly interesting gossip upon the papers of the 
Duke of Leeds recently reviewed in “N. & Q,,” and 
upon the Bland-Burges Papers.—“ Round about Haida” 
and ‘‘By the Baie des Trépassés” attract attention in 
the Cornhill —Time deals with “ Mr, Hardy's Rustics,” 
“Ideal Centres of Spiritual Activity,” and “ The Press, 
the Masses, and the Aristocracy.”"—The Zuglish Jllus- 
trated has the first part of what bids fair to be an 
attractive series of articles by Mabel Collins on the 
“New Forest,” and a striking history by Mr. 
Christie Murray entitled “Schwartz.” The illustrations 
retain their old attractions —All the Year Round deals 
with Sir H. Taylor's autobiography, and includes Berk- 
shire and Wiltshire in its “ Chronicles of English 
Counties.”-—The Antiquarian Magazine contains Part II, 
of “The Playhouses at Bankside in the Time of Shake- 
speare,” by Mr, Rendle, F.R.C.S. ; “ Curll’s Miscellanies,” 
by Mr. Solly, F.R.S.; and Part VIII. of Mr. Ward's 
“ Forecastings of Nostradamus.”’ 


From Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s folio edition of Shake- 
speare, Mr. Russell French's we Genealogica, 
and the Gentleman's Magazine, Mr. A. W. Cornelius 
Hallen, F.S.A. (Scot.) has compiled a pedigree of the 
Shakspeare family, from Thomas Shakspeare, of Balshall, 
1486, and Alice his wife, down to to-day. It is published 
by Mr. Evan G. Humphreys, of Stratford-on-Avon. 


Amone books recently received may be mentioned 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, by Matthew Mull (Kegan 
Paul & Co.), a series of ‘‘emendations’’ of Hamlet, such 
as the author previously attempted in the case cf Para- 
dise Lost, with disquisitions on other points in Hamlet,— 
and The Royal Academy Illustrated, edited by Henry 
Lassalle (Sampson Low & Co.), a continuation in a 
popular form and at a low price of a work that last year 
won recognition and approval. 

Tur Hull Quarterly (Hull, Brown & Sons), Nos. 4, 5, 
and 6 (Oct., 1884, to April, 1885), contains a good deal 
‘of matter which shows the editor, Mr. W. G. B. Page, 
to be well supported by contributors from the East 
Riding, The magazine is well illustrated, and the con- 
tents are varied. Mr. C.8. Wake gives an account of the 
Lords of Cottingham after the partition of the manor 
between the four sisters and heirs of Edmund de Holland, 
Earl of Kent. The modern history of Cottingham has 
also its record in a graceful tribute to the memory of the 
late Mayoress of Hull, who resided in Cottingham and 
belonged to a Hull family. The ancient crosses of 
Holderness form an interesting subject for a paper 
by Mr. Tindall Wildridge, illustrated by engravings 
of all that remains of the crosses, which is sometimes 
sadly little, Mr. T, M. Evans describes a lake dwell- 
ing discovered at Ulrome in Holderness, the first 
which has been found in that part of England, and 
for which he claims a greater antiquity than that as- 
signed to the Irish and Scottish lake dwellings, It is, 





SL 
perhaps, more probable that the use of this mode of 
habitation did not last down to such a late period jn 
England as it did in Scotland and Ireland than that the 
English examples—which we believe to be very few— 
are older than the earliest Scottish and Irish Crannoges, 


TnE Museum (1220, Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa), 
No. 1, for May, is a new American publication for the 
young naturalist and for collectors of all classes—phils. 
telists, numismatists, and the followers of various other 
combinations of amusement, instruction, and hobby, It 
contains among juvenile contributions a short paper bys 
young Indian from Dakota, who describes and pictures 
the buffalo, an animal of which he had seen a great many 
before he came East. Mr, Henry Phillips, jun., of Phil. 
delphia, the translator of some of Petiifi’s poetry, describes 
a Baltimore threepenny token of 1790, The illustrations 
are numerous and good. 


Part XIX. of Parodies, collected by Walter Hamilton, 
deals with Tennyson's The Fleet, Hamlet's soliloquy, 
“To be or not to be,” and Miss Taylor's My Mother, 


THE Philological Society is raising a fund to be called 
the “Murray Indemnity Fund,” the object being to 
release from responsibilities incurred in the prosecution 
of his great work the able editor of the New English 
Dictionary. Contributions to this object, which must 
have the support of all scholars, may be sent to Mr, 
Benjamin Dawson, Treasurer of the Philological Society, 
The Mount, Hampstead, N.W. 


Mr. J. C. L. Staniscumipt, the author of Surrey Bells 
and London Bellfounders, has completed the Churd 
Bells of Hertfordshire, their Founders, Inscriptions, 
Traditions, and Uses, commenced by that indefatigable 
labourer and writer on the subject, the late Thos, North, 
F.S.A. The work will be issued so soon as 125 subscribers 
are obtained. Applications may be addressed to Mn, 
North, The Plas, Lianfairfechan, or to Mr. Stahlschmidt, 
Fontenoy Road, Balham, 8.W, 


Aatices ta Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, A 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. T, Fearuer.—Please send full address. We have 
a communication for you. 

M. Draxe.—We have no use for such a collection as 
you describe, 

M. L, (“Life's race well run’’).— This question i# 
asked ante, p, 349, No answer has yet been received. 

CorricEnpuM.—P, 427, col. 1, 1. 20 from bottom, for 
“Wm. Johnson” read Dr, Johnson. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to returm com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








